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| ~ CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 


This faculty gives to man the constructing talent. Without it, 
he would stand up in the wilderness, naked and houseless. The 
rang2 of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. A 
nation’s power, wealth, and happiness, may be very correctly meas- 
ured by their progress in the mechanic arts. The lowest types of 
humanity are ever found comparatively destitute of constructive tal- 
ent, and in proportion to the cultivation of this faculty in a nation, 
do they rise in the scale of being and advance in true civilization. 
The outworkings of Consrructivengss constitute the great human- 
izing agencies, which mark the human race and give man power 
over the elements of nature, and control over the superiority of brute 
force, and, combining, with the intellect, make him lord of creation. 





Let the reader.open his eyes upon the world, and contemplate 
the objects which constructive talent has produced, and he will see 
little but the ragged mountain, the roaring cataract, the rolling ocean, 
and the fruitless tree, that the plastic hand of art has not molded 
into forms of beauty and usefulness. 

The wild rose is relatively meager of beauty compared with the 
one which cultivation has developed, and the miserable crab-apple, 
the wild pear, the cherry, and the strawberry, must be transformed 
by the hand of art before they become in a high degree delicious 
luxuries. Nature produces her fruits in much higher perfection 
with the aid of mechanical effort to give them development. Yet when 
we look at the ten thousand comforts which constructive talent pro- 
duces in the wide range of art, we see nothing but the achievements of 
this humanizing faculty. Our houses, with the luxuriant appliances of 
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furniture, economical and ornamental—our 
clothing, in all its variety of convenience and 
elegance—our ships and steamboats—our 
carriages and railroads for distributing the 
wealth of commerce, and making us denizens 
of the whole broad earth; our printing- 
presses for multiplying thought and illumina- 
nating the world ; the lightning-rod to send 
the fiery thunderbolt harmless to our feet; 
the telegraph to herald more swiftly than 
light itself the messages of love and mercy 
around the world; in short, the elaboration 
of every agency of exalted civilization, unite 
in one harmonious chorus to render homage 
to the faculty of Constructivensss, guided 
by intellect, as their father. The populous 
city, the hum of the factory, the roar of the 
forge, all testify to its power—all proclaim its 
invaluable importance. 

We regard the inventor of useful machinery 
which multiplies human power a thousand 
fold, as one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. The inventors of the art of 
printing and the printing-press, have disen- 
thralled the human mind, and opened upon 
the world a flood of light that eternal ages 
alone can comprehend. 


Man might ride the dull ox or ass without 
bridle or saddle, and acknowledge no indebt- 
edness to Constructivengss, but the mo- 
ment he constructs a harness and a vehicle 
to make the fiery horse his courier, he wan- 
ders from the path of simple unaided nature, 
and employs mechanical skill to multiply his 
power and his comforts. The steam engine, 
that revolutionary agent, which creates power, 
not from the sentient muscles of the noble horse 
or patient ox, but which subdues the warring 
agencies of fire and water to be a source of pow- 
er, isa magnificent achievement of art for human 
improvement, and when this great agent is 
harnessed to the rail-car, and made to drag 
mountains of merchandise and multitudes of 
men at the rate of sixty miles an hour, or to 
snort over the ocean, defying winds and 
storms to stay his progress, we can in justice 
do no less than to revere the names of Watt, 
and Fitch, and Fulton, as in the highest 
sense benefactors of their race. They, and 
other great inventors, should be gratefully 
remembered when the names of kings and 
conquerors are forgotten, or remembered to 
be despised. 

The portrait of James Watt, the inventor 
of the condensing steam engine, which has 
revolutionized manufactures and navigation, 





is distinguished for a very large forehead, 
indicating good perceptive, mathematical, and 
reasoning organs, combined with large Con- 
strucTIvVENEss. These faculties gave him 
originality and inventive genius, and his 
mental temperament imparted a decidedly 
studious and reflective disposition. He 
evinced these tendencies while a boy, and 
never ceased experiments, until his invention 
of great improvements—we might almost 
say creation—of the steam engine made his 
name immortal. 


The organ of the constructive faculty, 
which leads to mechanical invention, is situa- 
ted on the temples, upward and backward 
from the external angle of the eyebrows, and 
when large gives width and fulness to that 
part of the head, as seen in the portrait of 
John Smeaton, which also adorns this article. 
Causauiry, Lurration, Orper, CALCULATION, 
Form, Size, and Wetent, are also great aids 
to an inventor, and these organs are all very 
large in the portrait of Smeaton. “This emi- 
nent man was born an engineer; his play- 
things were not those of children, but the 
tools men work with, and he had always 
more pleasure in observing artificers work, 
than in joining in juvenile amusements. He 
was desired by his father, who was a lawyer, 
to follow that profession. He commenced to 
attend the courts at Westminster, but dis- 
gusted with what he called ‘the sordid em- 
ployment,’ and following the impulse of his 
genius, he began his brilliant career as an 
experimental philosopher, engineer, and 
chanic. By his unremitting industry, 
stood without a rival in his profession, 
was called upon for his advice and directi 
in the greater number of the public works, 
which during his life were undertaken in his 
own and other countries. 

The steam engine had a great share of his 
attention ; and if there is nothing which can 
be pointed out as having been added to it 
by his invention, he is probably that individ- 
ual to whom is due the greatest share of the 
merit of giving the most perfect form and 
proportion to those materials supplied by his 
predecessors and cotemporaries.” _ He de- 
signed and constructed the Eddystone light- 
house on a sunken rock in the English Chan- 
nel, which has breasted the surges for more 
than ninety years, and is regarded as a rare 
work of inventive genius. 

Watt paid him the very highest possible 
compliment for his great mechanical skill in 





improving the steam engine invented by 
Watt himself. 

If we honor any class of men, it is those 
who, by mechanical talent create those means of 
wealth, comfort, and elegance which bless the 
world, and we would urge upon parents the 
importance of teaching all children some use- 
ful mechanical art. No education should be 
regarded as complete, until the head and the 
hands have acquired dexterity in useful or 
ornamental mechanism. To young men with 
or without fortunes, we say, by all means 
learn some trade or art by which you can 
honorably earn your bread and a respectable 
place in society, if fortune should prove 
recreant in other pursuits, or if inherited 
riches should “take wings and fly away.” 





USING THE ROD ON CHILDREN. 


BY P. 8. KENNEDY. 


The custom of correcting children with the 
rod is as barbarous as the age in which it 
originated, and mankind are now beginning 

_ to see that it is as useless as it is barbarous. 
Yet there are many parents and teachers who 
continue to use the rod. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear a parent 
or a teacher, in speaking of a certain boy, 
say, “he is the worst child I have ever seen, 
and I have tried my best to whip it out of 
him, but he continues to grow worse every 
time he is whipped.” “ Well,” says one, “if 
he continues to grow worse from whipping, 
why do you persist in whipping him?” “Oh, 

Yhe is so bad, if I did not whip him there 
would be no living with him at all.” 

I once heard of a physician who gave his 

) patients a certain kind of pills from the effects 
of which they all died. He was one day 
| asked why he continued to give his pills 
when he saw that his patients continued to 
die. “My God,” said he, “if they die with 
them, what would they do without them !— 
die, of course!” He seemed to have no idea 
that it was the pills that killed them. So it 
is with parents—they seem to have no idea 
that it is the whipping that makes their 
children worse. They reason like the physi- 
cian, “My God, if my children are bad with 
the whipping, what would they be without 
it worse, of course.” 

An acquaintance of mine has a son about 
ten years old, whose organs of Comparive- 
ness and DesrructiveNsess are remarkably 
large. He becomes enraged at the least irri- 
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tating circumstance, and will fight his brothers 


and sisters without mercy. 


I was one day in conversation with his 
father on the management of children, when 
he remarked that his William was the worst 
boy he had ever seen. Said he,“ he some- 
times becomes enraged at his brothers, and it 
is with difficulty that I can keep him from 
stabbing them with his knife, and,” continued 
he, “I have whipped him a hundred times 
for it.” “ Well, friend,” said I, “do you 
know you but add fuel to the fire you wish 
to extinguish every time you whip him.” 
“Why,” said he, “if I didn’t whip him he 
certainly would kill some one before long.” 
He had fretted him so often, and exercised 
those organs so much, that it was now almost 
impossible to govern him by any means. I 
told him he should never show anger towards a 
boy of such a disposition—that it only added 
new fuel to the fire that was now blazing too 
high. He can be cured only by keeping 
him in a good humor, and exercising the 
moral sentiments toward him.” He would 
not agree with me in my mode of treatment 
at all. 





\ ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER VI. 





THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

We appeal again to the arcana of nature, 
and present to our readers other specimens 
of the canine race, which is so widely divers- 
ified. So many of the dog tribe exist that 
it has been a great perplexity for naturalists 
to class them, or to decide, with any degree 
of certainty, whether they all sprung from 
one parent stock, or from as many different 
ones as we now find of leading families in 
this interesting department of natural history. 

Certain it is that, between the agile and 
attenuated greyhound and the thick-set surly 
bull-dog or mastiff, there is a sufficient differ- 
ence in form, habit, and disposition, to war- 
rant the opinion that, instead of one common 
origin, there may have been at least a dozen. 





This dog is scarcely, if any, inferior in 
natural powers of intellect to the Newfound- 
land dog, and superior in having that long 
course of training to certain duties, which re- 
quire patience, vigilance, and sagacity, till 
some persons maintain that these aptitudes 
to serve man have become innate. And this 
is true. Oxen and horses from parents 
which have been trained to work, are more 
easily broken to the harness and the yoke 
than others. “Second nature,” or a high de- 
gree of civilization, is as much innate in the 
child of the cultivated Anglo Saxon, when 
received through hereditary transmission, as 
are the mental tendencies of the savage 
child. So the shepherd’s dog doubtless in- 
herits intelligence from the results of the 
training of his progenitors. 

D’Azara says, “his civilization is, no 
doubt, older than the shepherd state of man, 
and we see in his conduct an instinctive im- 
pulse of order and of care, which is strongly 
impressed upon the sedate and self-possessed 
expression of his countenance. We have 
witnessed, with astonishment, with what ra- 
pidity, by a few words, or a sign from his 
master, a dog of this breed would fly over a 
vast surface of open country, single out, drive 
together, and bring up a particular class of 
sheep from among a large flock, and lead 
them to our feet. All this was effected with- 
out confusion in a few moments, and without 
the least violence. We have witnessed the 
care they take of their charge, and with what 
readiness they chastise those that molest 
them, as in the case of a cur biting a sheep 
in the rear of the flock, and unseen by the 
shepherd. This assault was committed by a 
tailor’s dog, but not unnoticed by the other, 
who immediately seized him, and dragging 
the delinquent into a puddle, while holding 
his ear, kept dabbling him in the mud with 
exemplary gravity ; the cur yelled, the tailor 
came slip-shod with his goose to the rescue, 
and having flung it at the sheep-dog and 
missed him, stood by gaping, not venturing 
after his goose, or to interrupt the procced- 
ings, until the castigation was over, and the 
dog had followed the flock.” 

The phrenology of this dog is no less in- 
teresting than are the developments of his 
history. He has a highly mental tempera- 
ment—a point we have not yet entered upon 
in our articles on “ Animal Phrenology ”— 
and like the Newfoundland and spaniel dogs 
in perfection of physical organization, has 





similar general developments of brain. In 
the drawing before us, we see a large brain, 
when the size of the body is considered, with 
great elevation in the forehead and tophead, 
in the region of the organs of intellect and 
those which give elevation of character, kind- 
ness, respect, patience, and integrity. 

These elements make him the friend and 
companion of man, while they qualify him 
to receive that civilization or education which 
makes him happy in the society of, and useful 
to, man. A young man, a friend of ours, re- 
siding at Akron, Ohio, is engaged in the 
sheep business, and has much experience in 
the rearing and training of shepherd dogs. 
During a lecturing tour in Ohio, last summer, 
he showed us a fine sheep-dog of his, very 
much resembling the foregoing engraving. 
He said, “I know nothing atall of the phre- 
nology of the dog or of men, but I have 
noticed one thing relative to the tractability 
and usefulness of shepherd dogs; namely, 
when they are broad through the head at the 
ears, and their heads run straight back from 
the nose, and do not rise high in the fore- 
head, they are surly, savage, and stupid, and 
not worth training; but if the sides of the 
head be flat, and the forehead und tophead 
high, they are not cruel, but amiable, intelli- 
gent, and useful.” 

Now this is a perfect phrenological de- 
scription deduced by observation and expe- 


rience. 
THE STRIPED HYENA. 


We turn now from the pleasurable con- 
templation of man’s favorite animal, the dog, 
to the hyena, the very name of which is as- 
sociated with all our ideas of cold-blooded 
cruelty, and meanness. We cannot forget 
the horrid nursery stories of our early days, 
relative to the nocturnal depredations of this 
rapacious grave-robber, and even while we 
write, the cold chills of dread and detestation 
creep over our nerves, at the retrospection, 
as when our life was young and unsophisticated. 

The very contour of the body of this 
animal is revolting—it indicates a combination 
of strength and ferocity—while the head and 
face bespeak him a concentration of selfishness 
and unmitigated enmity to all that lives. 
While the stupid crocodile suggests satanic 
malice without intelligence, the hyena evinces 
hellish rapacity with intelligence to guide it. 
Compativeness, Destructiveness, ALIMEN- 
tiveness, and Secretivensss, are the pre- 
dominent mental qualities; while Sexy Es- 
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STRIPED HYENA. 











teem, Appropativenrss, Benrvouence, and | 4 large broad head set on a stiff neck, with 
| high fore-legs, a short body, low hind-quar- 


ADHESIVENESS, appear very deficient. Those 
strong faculties, acting without restraint, make 
him unremittingly ferocious, greedy, and 
sneakingly cunning; while these weak ones, 
joined with the strong ones, render him un- 
approachable by kindness, and dead to every 
emotion of nobleness, desire to mingle in 
friendly communion with man or beast, and 


ters, a long bristly mane, running from the 
nape of the neck to the tail, and that organ 
itself ill-formed and short, a wallowing gait, 


| great personal unc!eanliness, a horrible vcice, 
| long mouth, terrible teeth, and the tongue 
_ covered with sharp points ; no beast of the 


destitute of the disposition to please. The | 
lion, and even the tiger can be tamed by | 
man, and be made to reciprocate his caresses, 


and seem pleased with his attentions; but 
the hyena is, anorg animals, an Ishmael, 
(whose “hand was against every man,”) com- 
bined with more than the abominable filthi- 
ness of the turkey buzzard. They are sin- 
gularly coarse and {grocious in character, with 
sanguinary and revolting habits, with consti- 
tutions capable of enduring the extremes of 
temperature, the most noxious states of the 
atmosphere, and adapted to gorge on the 
grossest animal substances; prey, dead or 
alive, fresh or corrupt, being alike devoured 
by them. They are provided with .a most 
enduring constitution, a hide peculiarly hard, 
and jaws and teeth of such strength that 
they break the leg-bone of an ox with the 
greatest facility. Acting often in concert, 
they dread neither the presence of the lion 
or the tiger, and stand in awe of man only 
in the day-time. 


eg 


Their structure is equally repulsive; with 


forest offers a more disgusting or frightful 
aspect. Nor is this impression diminished 
by their malignant eyes, which gleam in the 
dark like barning sulj hur, and the offensive 
odors of their carrion breath, complete the 


character. 








THE NAKED HYENA. 


This detestable specimen of the hyena 
tribe is a perfect personation of low malignity, 
with even less intelligence than the striped 
one. See the low head and cold, intense 
rapacity expressed in the countenance. In 
that head is seen the treachery of the snake, 
the ravenous selfishness of the tiger, and a 
total want of benevolence and affection. In 
the hyena family we recognize an incarnation 
of satanic meanness and malice, with no re- 





deeming trait but intellect, and that suborned 
to the basest purposes. 

By nature, hyenas are the scavengers of ° 
the earth, feeding on dead carcases of ele- 
phants or whales; prone to attack horses, 
cattle, and camels, devouring dogs and every- 
thing that comes within their reach, but 
always greedy to roam in burying places and 
dig out the dead. 

All these qualities combined, caused the 
ancients to promulgate the most awful opin- 
ions respecting the hyena; that to deceive 
mankind, they could imitate the human voice 
in distress and thus delude men into their 
power. Hyenas exist in every part of Africa, 
and of Southern and Middle Asia. 





HENRY VIII., KING oF ENGLAND. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry the Eighth had a very strong vital 
organization, giving power to the mind and 
furnishing the stimulus for great mental 
vigor. He had a very large brain and an 
immense amount of mental power. [is 
intellectual organs were very large, giving 
natural talent for scholarship, philosophy, 
criticism, and statesmanship of a high order, 
The base of his brain, as seen by the great 
width of the head, was enormously developed, 
giving unusual ConsTRUCTIVENESS, excessive 
AcquisitIvengss, tremendous Drsrructive- 
NESS, COMBATIVENESS, SECRETIVENESS, AMA- 
TIveNEss, and all the selfish and animal pro- 
pensities. These made him violent in temper, 
treacherous, hypoctitical, rapacious in re- 
spect to property, talented in invention, 
voracious in appetite, and controlled by the 
most ungovernable passions, and the most 
consummate selfishness. His Frrmyess, Sexr- 
Esteem, and APPROBATIVENESS were enor- 
mous, giving insatiable ambitition, an un- 
yielding will, and unbounded pride. 

The moral organs, as a class, do not appear 
to have been more than average, and by no 
means sufficient to grapple with the control- 
ing energies of his selfishness. He was ca- 
pable of being an excellent mathematician, 
linguist, and general scholar. Under favor- 
able circumstances, and removed from tempt- 
ation, he might have been a useful citizen. 
Such talent and such rapacious selfishness 
should never be permitted to enjoy the pre- 
rogatives of a king, and an unrestrained in- 
dulgence of the passions. His biography, 
while it shows him a man of talent, and ca- 
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pable of a high degree of valuable service to 
the world, proves him to have been a man 
whose unbridled selfishness was the center 
of his existence, to gratify which he would 
trample on justice, mercy, and all the nobler 
attributes of humanity, and grind his 
people to the dust to foster his pride, and add 
to his own personal agrandizement. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HENRY VIII. 


Henry the Eighth was.g. monarch of England 
from 1509 to 1547, inclusive, being a period of 
thirty-eight years. His personal character, as 
well as his phrenological, was most remarkable, 
His propensities, however, were strongly inclined 
to the animal. He was voluptuous, sumptous, 
resolute, powerful, and the most arbitrary prince 
that ever sat upon the English throne. He was 
literally greedy of another’s, and profuse of his 
own. 

He was fond of pageants, extravagant shows, 
masquerades, banquets, bear-baiting, gaming, 
and other vices of his age. Twenty-two thou- 
sand persons are said to have been executed 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth on accu- 
sation of theft alone. His lavishness, profusion, 
and tyranny, surpassed all bounds. He declared 
himself the head of the church, then sacked it, 
and obtained immense treasures. There fell 
645 monasteries, 90 colleges, 2,374 chauntreys 
and chapels, and 110 hospitals. The yearly 
revenue amounted to £161,000. An immense 
sum, too, accrued to Henry from the furniture 
and bullion found in the abbeys. The abbots 
mostly acceded to the rapacious demands of the 
tyrant, and yielded to his sway. Three held out, 
and as a consequence, lost their heads at the 
hands of the executioner. 

An idea may be formed of the luxury and 
profusion that King Henry indulged in, from a 
description of the banquets served up for his 
nobility. We find dishes consisting of pikes, 
salmon, sturgeon, -haddock, trout, porpus, crabs, 
lobsters, codfish, then mutton, beef, deer, goats, 
geese, swans, capons, hens, chickens, malods, 
heron, cranes, peacocks, coynes, byturs, curlews, 
partridges, quails, plovers, pidgeons, woodcock, 
and all manner of small birds, fyers, eggs, pastry, 
salt meats boiled, fowls stewed, with liquors and 
pruens. Each common person was allowed one 
capon and one quart of wine, a distinguished 
person was allowed two capons with half a 
flagon of wine, while an abbot received three 
eapons and a whole flagon of wine. The fish 
were roasted in sweet herbs and wine, or fried 
in oil. The herbs were seasoned so well with 
liquors, that the hall was full of pleasant odors. 
It was said that there was hospitality from one 
end of the island to the other. The clergy 
especially were fond of good living, jolity, and 
conviviality. 

He first married Catherine, an amiable lady, of 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH. 








Aragon, daughter of the king of Spain. He 
then.repudiated her, compelled a divorce of his 
lawful wife, and fell in love with Anne Boleyn, 
a maid of honor to his queen. Anne was mother 
to the celebrated Queen Elizabeth of England. 
After marrying Anne Boleyn, he was struck with 
a sudden passion for Jane Seymour, maid of 
honor to his illegitimate wife, Anne Boleyn, and 
caused her to be beheaded as an insidious adul- 
teress. Jane Seymour having died, he next 
sought a wife in the person of Ann Cleaves. 
This new queen was procured by Cromwell, a 
minister of state, as a lady of beauty, but she 
proved less handsome to his eyes than she ap- 


‘peared on canvass. Nevertheless he married 


her. He then plotted the destruction of his 
minister Cromwell, who negotiated the marriage, 
which he accomplished. In the meantime Henry 
married Catherine Howard, neice to the Duke of 
Norfolk. He repudiated his last wife, Ann 
Cleaves, and she was compelled to retire from 
the court, and leave him in possession of Cathe- 
rine Howard. He then beheaded Catherine 
Howard, under pretence that she had -led the 
life of a prostitute. The next wife he sought 
was Catherine Parr, the widow of Lord Latimer. 
This woman was prudent and amiable, though 
not handsome; yet she had more influence over 
him than either of the young beauties who pre- 
ceded her. Henry had now become diseased 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet. His wife, Catherine, would spend hours 
on her knees soothing his pains, and cleaning 
the nauseous ulcers with which his legs were 
covered. But this was not sufficient, and he 
began by accusations against her, but before he 








accomplished his object he found his life drawing 
to a close, and on the 18th of January, 1547, 
the world was rid of this most sagacious, most 
profligate, and most deluded king that ever 
scourged the English nation. Henry left only 
three legitimate children. These were Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, all of whom in their turn 
sat upon the English throne. 

In the year 1544, Henry the Eighth invaded 
Scotland, burned Edinburgh, Dunbar, Thadding- 
ton, and many other towns, and laid waste the 
country. 

At the time Henry reigned, the church was 
governed by two Archbishops—Woolsey, the 
Archbishop of York, and Cramner, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Cramner was a Protestant. 
He encouraged and supported the king in his 
divoree of his wife, Catherine of Aragon. It 
was through Cranmer, however, that Henry de- 
clared himself the head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and thus established the Protestant Religion 
in England. Woolsey applied to the Pope in 
regard to the divorce of Catherine, and remon- 
strated with him against giving it; but the 
the king swore revenge, and he was arrested, 
and died with grief and mortification. The king 
sequestered the whole of his property, and he 
was immensely rich. The walls of his palace 
were hung with cloths of gold and silver, he 
had a thousand pieces of fine linen in his ward- 
robe, and everything else was sumptuous in pro- 
portion. This was one of the men who gov- 
erned the English Church at that day, and who 
preached the doctrine of humility of the Saviour 
of mankind. The power of Henry the Eighth 
for good or for evil was immense. 
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He did more for the commerce of his king- 
dom than any prince had ever done before him, 
and many statutes were passed in favor of navi- 
gation during his reign. He constructed many 
harbors, particularly Scarboro’, Southampton, 
and Dover. He widened and deepened many 
rivers, and removed shoals. He built new forts 
in different parts of his kingdom, and appointed 
commissioners to superintend his navy. He 
foufided storehouses and docks for his marine 
at Deptford and Woolwich. He fostered the 
naval strength of hiskingdom. He eacouraged 
manufactures, and limited the rate of interest to 
10 per cent per annum, which before was enor- 
mously high. He reduced the.English weights 
and measures to a standard. He carried on 
wars with France and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, and wherever he sent an expedition, the 
armies of England were crowned with glory. 
He finished the chapel of King’s College at 
Cambridge, and built many palaces, at Nonesuch, 
Whitehall, Richmond, and Hampton Court. 

It was during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth that the Bible was first translated into 
the English language, as well as the homilies of 
the Church, and the forms and services used by 
the clergy. It was printed by his royal license 
in the English language, and distributed to every 
parish church in England. He encouraged the 
art of printing and the publication of books. 
It was during his reign that laws were passed 
so as to give tenants their lawful rights under 
their leases which were granted them by land- 
lords. The writ of ejectment was brought into 
operation, so that a tenant could bring a writ 
and recover possession of the lands when sold 
by a landlord. He encouraged agriculture, the 
arts, manufactures, physic and surgery, and built 
large ships and vessels for government service, 
and bestowed favors upon the land and naval 
officers. Yet he was arbitrary and violent in the 
extreme when the powers of his Parliament op- 
posed his views. He declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Pope, and established the Prot- 
estant Religion in England, for which he de- 
serves the thanks of the whole world. He sup- 
pressed all the monasterial establishments (more 
than 700 in number) in England. It was doubt- 
less a selfish and tyranical act, intended as a 
means of power and personal aggrandizement, 
yet the result has been all the religious liberty 
the world has since enjoyed. He did not intend 
it as a benefit to the human family, but to en- 
hance his own power. 


He dispensed with the laws when he needed 
a revenue, and called no Parliament together, 
but raised supplies of money by dint of preroga- 
tive and precedent. The king, however, in his 
day was fond of tournaments and tilts, as well 
as hawking and hunting in the fields. He en- 
couraged the women of his courts to ride on 
horseback, and to train themselves in athletic 
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occupations. They became expert with the bow; 
they threw the spear, and were taught to wrestle 
with men. The king, however, with all his love 
of feasting and sport, was cruel in the extreme. 
The day that Anne Boleyn, the mother of the 
great Elizabeth, was beheaded, the unfeeling 
monarch wedded Jane Seymour, and caused Sir 
Thomas Moore, his minister, to be beheaded, 
because he did not favor his views on the sub- 
ject of the divorce with his first wife, Catherine. 
The vices of this prince, says an elegant mod- 
ern writer, were more beneficial to mankind than 
the virtues of others, His rapaciousness, his 
profusion, and even his tyranny, by depressing 
the ancient nobility, and by adding new power 
and property to the Commons, laid the founda- 
tion of British liberty. His other passions con- 
tributed no less toward the downfall of Popery 
and the establishment of religious freedom in 
the nation. His resentment led him to abolish 
the power, and his covetousness to seize the 
wealth of the Church; and, by withdrawing their 
support, made it easy in the following reign to 
overthrow the whole fabrie of superstition. 











father. Moreover, laws for the punishment of 
crime do not prevent it. Facts will undoubtedly 
soon convince the world that “capital punish- 
ment” does not lessen the amount of capital 
crimes. It is of but little use to argue upon 
the subject, unless facts can be produced to sub- 
stantiate the premises on which the arguments 
may be founded. 

From a want of morality in legislators, and 
from ignorance relative to the innate faculties 
of the mind, laws have been enacted contrary 
to the “eternal principal of justice,” and, conse- 
quently, tyranical and oppressive. Proper moral 
culture would obviate this evil, and thus prove 
of immense advantage to the human race. 

Again, the advantages of moral culture ap- 
pear evident when we consider the effect it pro- 
duces on our social relations. Families, as well 
as nations, suffer when any member swerves 
from the line of integrity. If temporal happiness 
was alone considered, it would amply compensate 
parents to use all the means in their power to 
train their children to the practice of virtue. 
Worldly bliss is a stranger in those families 
where the laws of morality are violated. 


qt LESS FOR Lig AS 7 Many parents seem to imagine that if they 
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ADVANTAGES OF MORAL CULTURE. 
BY P. L. BUELL. 


The advantages to be derived from the proper 
cultivation of the moral faculties are very nu- 
merous, and well worthy the attention of the 
Christian philanthropist. There seems to be a 
longing among all classes for an improved state 
of society; but it is idle to expect any great 
reformation for good, until moral training shall 
receive more attention than it does at the present 
time. 

If all men were honest, a few plain, simple 
laws would be sufficient for the government of 
mankind. The expenses arising from the ad- 
ministration of government are greatly enhanced 
by the dishonesty of individuals both in high 
and low places. The dishonest politician will 
advocate the passage of laws to punish crimes 
in others of which he has been guilty himself ; 
whereas, if all were honest the laws would not 
be needed. If all were temperate there would 


be no need of laws regulating the sale of ardent 
spirits, or of punishment for drunkenness, and 
of the ten thousand crimes of which it is the 





/ can leave their children wealthy, happiness will 
be sure to follow; and laboring under this false 
impression they bend all their energies to the 
acquirement of riches with which to endow their 
children, and pay little or no regard to the train- 
ing of their moral faculties. It needs but little 
foresight to predict the result of such education 
and training. Contentment springs frem the 
legitimate gratification of all the mental powers, 
without which man cannot be happy in the 
present life. It should be remembered that the 
/best legacy a parent can bestow upon his child 
4 isa good moral education; for that will lead to 
peace of mind, if the fickle goddess, fortune, 
st prove recreant to her trust. If novelists 
vould portray the evils of immorality in a social 
point of view, with the skill that they have done 
the bliss which is sure to exist in those families 
where the laws of God are regarded, they would 
not be obliged to go to Arabia to find a subject, 
which, if clothed in the language of the beauti- 
ful, with truth for its polar star, would be a 
blessing to society. Truth, thus set forth, 
“would be stranger than fiction,’ and a thou- 
sand times more beneficial to the rising genera- 
tion than tales of “ Arabian Nights,” or teeming 
volumes of modern romance. 

War, which is a curse to any nation, is the 
effect. of unhallowed ambition, or a wicked spirit 
of avarice or revenge. Wars, it is true, have 
been engaged in for the ostensible purpose of 
advancing the cause of religion, but that is not 
the way which Christ taught his followers to 
promulgate the doctrines he commanded them 
to teach. Correct moral culture would lead 
mankind to study “those things that make for 
peace,” and use all justifiable means to settle 
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disputes without recourse to arms. All inter- 
pretations of the New Testament which justify 
war are false in theory and repugnant to the 
best interests of society. The reign of the 
Messiah as predicted by the prophets was to be 
accompanied with peace, when “ swords should 
be changed into plowshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks,” and universal love prevail 
throughout the whole habitable globe. This 
the gospel will eventually accomplish, for the 
groundwork of its teaching is “love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ and “do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.” These 
heaven born truths will finally triumph over 
those which have their origin in the selfish 
nature of man; forgtruth is eternal and the 
promises of Jehovah are sure) 


Phrenology is the handmaid of religion. and 
when its principles shall have been fully under- 
stood, it will be considered a mark of weakness, 
as it is in reality, to violate the moral law. The 
advantages of moral culture appear in their 
most attractive forms, when seen in the heavenly 
light of social and national peace. Let discord 

revail in the domestic circle, or in the family 
of nations, and a lasting farewell may be taken 
to everything that is ennobling in man. Then 
it is that human beings seem fit representatives 
of Pandemonium. 

Pauperism is caused mainly by a violation of 
the laws of morality. An ancient writer re- 

/marked, “I have been young, but now am old, 


‘|/ yet I have never seen the righteous forsaken, 


nor his seed begging bread.” The man who is 
truly moral, will be frugal and industrious, and 
these qualities combined will, as a general fact, 


\. ensure a competency, which is all that mortals 


\should desire. Immorality begets idleness, and 
idleness is the forerunner of poverty, and one 
of the first steps towards crime, the prison or 
the gallows. The moral are taxed to support 
the immoral and vicious, and it therefore seems 
to be a dictate of reason for legislators to estab- 
lish laws, the tendency of which will be to train 
the youthful mind in the principles of virtue. 
lt is far better, and a thousand times more 
agreeable, to train the young in the way they 
should go, than to mete out to the old trans- 
gressor the punishment due to his crimes. If 
this earth is to be redeemed from the thraldom 
which now enslaves it, and a pristine Eden 
restored to man, the moral faculties must be so 
educated that every one shall possess that acute 
sense of justice and right, which will supercede 

he necessity of human enactments. Every 


|{ large city in the world expends more money 


and effort to guard property, and detect and 
\ punish crime, than it would cost to mold the 
rising generation to the practice of honesty. 
If the police force could be exchanged for Howard- 
like teachers, we might soon have our jails for col- 
leges, and ministers of criminal law for professors, 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN. 


BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 


In the most dangerous forms of inflamatory 
disease, when the prospect of recovery is gloomy, 
what physician has not noted with peculiar satis- 
faction a change in the skin? We consider this 
moisture and perspiration as the effort by which 
nature relieves herself and ejects the poison 
from the system. This is often effected in the 
course of one night, or in a few hours, in a sur- 
prising manner. 

When the sensibility of the surface is im- 
paired—when the myriads of orifices, designed 
for the continual purification of our fluids, are 
obstructed, if not closed—when the subtle nerv- 
ous texture is nearly deprived of its energy, so 
that it becomes an impenatrable coat of mail— 
is there any reason to wonder that we are 
so often harrassed by a sense of constraint and 
and anxiety, and that the uneasiness in many 
cases terminates in gloom and melancholy ? 

If the skin becomes disorganized, we find 
that the free inlets and outlets of the electric, 
magnetic and other matters which affect us at 
the change of the weather, are inactive. If the 
theory of the external and the internal currents 
of electricity be correct, we shall find that the 
action of these currents depends very much upon 
the healthy action of the skin; and it may be 
shown in some future time that the changes in 
the atmosphere, and its electrical phenomena, 
may contribute to the diseases which afflict us. 
But this is a subject for another article. 

When we take into account the acrimonious 
fluids which are retained in the body, in conse- 
quence of an imperfect state of the perspiratory 
system, and when we reflect upon the effects of 


‘this morbid seeretion upon the most sensible 


nerves and membranes, we can better compre- 
hend how cramps, spasms, the torturing pains of 
rheumatisms and a great variety ef cutaneous 
affections have become so prevalent, obstinate, 
and general. 

The just proportion of the fluids, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, are determined in no 
small degree by the skin, so that if these fluids 
become languid, the whole momentum.of the 
blood is repelled towards the interior parts and 
some organ becomes deranged, as we have des- 
cribed above. 

In view of the remarks we have made, who 
can come to any other conclusion than that 
bathing is one of the best, if not the very best 
remedy for disease, whether it be the body or 
the mind. The various applications of water 
serve not only as cleansers of the skin, enliven- 
ing and rendering it more fit for performing its 
offices, but they refresh the mind, and spread 
over the whole system a sensation of ease, 
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activity and pleasantness. Bathing removes 
stagnation in the larger as well as smaller ves- 
sels, gives uniform and free circulation to the 
blood, and preserves that wonderful harmony in 
our organs on the disposition and health of 
which our comfort depends. 

There is such an intimate relation subsisting 
between our interior and exterior vessels, that 
almost every error of diet, or irregularity of the 
organs within, shows itself on the surface of the 
body, particularly in the face. It is quite com- 
mon for us to notice the countenance of a per- 
son and predict from its appearance that there 
is some morbid cause concealed in the body, and 
this, before the individual himself has any symp- 
toms to cause alarm ; a few days or hours, how- 
ever, justifies our prognosis, and the patient is 
seeking the aid of the physician. 

Nature has wisely ordained that the first ap- 
pearance of internal irregularity should be indi- 
cated by the countenance. But we often refuse 
to avail ourselves of these beneficent intima- 
tions, and many women are accustomed to 
resort to the use of pernicious substances for 
beautifying themselves, instead of promoting a 
healthy state of the skin, 

Grenville has well described this in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“The secret venom circulating in her veins, 

Works through her skin and bursts in bloating stains; 

‘Her cheeks their freshness lose, and wonted grace, 

And an unusual paleness spreads her face,” 

If our fair readers desire the glow of beauty 
on their cheeks, and the tints of rosy health in 
their face, they must keep the skin in a healthy 
state, by frequent and regular bathing, and by a 
close adherence to all those laws of our nature 
which promote this great object. It will be in 
vain to attempt to improve the skin without 
attending to the purity of the fluids which are 
deliniated by the surface. We should smile at 
at a person who should attempt to cleanse an 
impure tongue by constantly scraping it, when 
a disordered stomach was the real cause of this 
impurity ; so it is necessary for us to attend to 
our diet and habits as well as to bathing. 


THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 


THERE is one error in regard to health, so 
common in all ranks of life, that special pains 
should be taken to prevent young men from 
incurring its mischiefs. Almost every man has 
his own pet indulgence. This he defends by 
saying that, however injurious it - be to 
pr ie it is harmless to himself; and he refers 
to his past experience to justify his future in- 
dulgence > allivaing that he has tried it for 
years, he knows it has been innoxious, and he 
will, therefore, persist. 

Now, this reasoning, in ninety-nine cases in 
a hundred, is the shallowest of fallacies, In 
the first Fea a man can never know how well 





he would have been, but for the ind he 
defends. He wants, and must y want, 
as an object of comparison, and as a ground for 


his inference, that other self, which, but for the 
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sly honored.” 
' now cited to prove the exhaustlessness of the 





indulgence, he would have been. In the next 
place, and principally, every well-constituted 
person is endowed with a vast fund of health 
and strength, at his birth; and if this has not 
been impaired by the ignorance or folly of his 
natural guardians, he brings it with him upon 
the stage of life. This fund of natural, inborn 
health and vigor may be increased, or kept at 
par, or squandered. The case may be likened 
to a deposit, in a bank, of a hundred thousand 
dollars, for a young man’s benefit. He may 
make a draft upon it of five thousand dollars a 
year, and may repeat his draft annually, for 
twenty years; and because the draft is always 
answered, the drawer may say, “I know that 
this expenditure does not impair my fortune; 
my credit continues as good as ever, and the 
last time my check was presented, it was prompt- 
True. But the self-same act 





fund is the very act that drew the last cent of 
the deposit, and balanced the account. It is 
fulse logic, when the inference uses up the prem- 
ises, and the syllogism seems to stand stronger 
until it stands on nothing. Yet such is the 
argument in defense of every indulgence and 
every exposure that militates against the laws 
of health. \\He who draws upon a supply that 
is not infinite will sooner or later reach the 
bottom.\\ Let this be received as an anxiom, that 
no law Of health, any more than a law of con- 
science, can ever be broken with impunity.\ To 
affirm that any violation of a law of health will 
not be followed by its corresponding injury, is 
as philosophically absurd as to say there may be 
a cause which produces no effect. 

A young man, in the city, and, in some _avoca- 
tions, in the country also, who has only a limited 
stipend for the supply of all his wants, is sorely 
tempted to indulge himself in what meets the 
public eye, and to scrimp himself in needs of a 
more private character. An unhealthful sleep- 
ing-room may be endured, that a showy dress 
may be displayed. A month of penurious liv- 
ing is the penalty of an expensive entertain- 
ment. A day of indiscreet and perhaps bane- 
ful pleasure absorbs what would have sufficed 
to spread comfort over weeks. In former days, 
under the despotism of a custom as cruel as it 
was ridiculous, a young man, with a few spare 
dollars in his pocket, was expected to spend 
them in the sensual pleasures of a wine-bibbing 
entertainment, instead of spending them for the 
godlike joy of succoring distress, of reclaiming 
from guilt, or of rescuing innocence from perdi- 
tion.— Horace Mann. 


HEREDITARY INFLUENCES. 


DECLINE OF ROYAL AND NOBLE FAMILIES, 
It has often occurred to us that a very inter- 





estin per might be written on the rise and 
_ fall of English families. Truly does Dr. Borlose 
remark, t “the most lasting houses have 


only their seasons, more or less, of a certain 
constitutional strength. They have their spring 
and summer sunshine glare, their wane, decline, 
and death. Take, for example, the Plantagenets, 
the Staffords, and the Nevilles, the three most 
illustrious names on the roll of English nobility. 
What race in Europe surpassed in royal posi- 
tion, in personal achievements, our Henrys and 
our Edwards? = yet we Aap that the great- 
eae. gr tesonged argaret enet, daugh- 
ter heiress of George, Duke of Chane, 
following the craft of a cobbler at the little 
town of Newport, in Shrapshire, in the year 
1637. Besides, if we were to investigate the 
fortunes of many of the inheritors of the royal 
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arms, it would soon be discovered that ‘the 
aspiring blood of Lancaster’ had sunk into the 
ground. ‘The princely stream flows at the 
present time through very humble veins. Among 
the lineal descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward L, king of 
England, entitled to quarter the royal arms, 
occur Mr. Joseph Smar, of Halesowen, butcher, 
and Mr. George Wilmot, keeper of the turn- 
pike-gate at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley; and 
among the descendants of Thomas Plantagenet, 
Duke of Cloucester, fifth son of Edward IIL, 
we may mention Mr. Stephen James Penny, the 
late sexton at St. George’s, Hanover Square.” — 
Burke’s Anecdotes of the Peerage. 


[It requires but little philosophy to explain 
why royal blood becomes plebean, or low, in 
capacity. They, the nobles, to keep up the 
possession of joint estates, and to marry within 
the pale of high blood, marry near relatives, 
consequently, that great law of nature which 


forbids this system, both in the lower animals _ 


and in man, expresses its disapprobation by 
weakness of mind and body; hence, blood 
royal descends to a level, nay, below the com- 
mon level in a few generations, and finally runs 
out by early death or a lack of fruitfulness. 
Royalty of blood, according to the immutable 
laws of physiology, consist in perfect health, 
and a well-balanced temperament. Such per- 
sons are adapted to the highest order of wis- 
dom, power, purity, morality, elevation, and 
true refinement. Nature knows no other aris- 
tocracy or royalty of blood, and those who 
claim it through artificial distinctions, and to 
keep it free from plebean contamination by 
constant intermarriage with blood-relations, ex- 
perience the just reproof of nature by weakness 
of mind and body, and short life. Second 
cousins, even, ought never to intermarry. It 
is not safe or wise. Let all avoid it, or run the 
risk of bad consequences. A cotempora 
justly remarks on the cause of our rapid growth 
as a nation :— 


“It is an admitted fact in physiology that 
frequent intermarriages tend to deteriorate the 
human intellect, and cause man to approximate 
the brute creation. One great cause of the 
activity of the intellects of our people, our 
perseverance, energy of character, and other 
attributes which distinguish us as a nation, may 
be attributed to the faet that our people inter- 
marry with the sons and daughters of the nations 
of the world, of whom some of the noblest, 
bravest, and best, annually land on our shores. 
In our veins courses the blood of all nations. 
We are continually grafting on our human tree 
the stock of other nations; thus mixing up in 
the very springs from which the vital principle 
within us is supported—the blood—all the op- 
posing habits and qualities of our race, and the 
result is an improvement.” 


[It should not be forgotten, however, that 
our people are coming to be too excitable, that 
our women, especially, take too little vigorous 
exercise, and are thereby sinking in the scale of 
a power. An exchange, in speaking of 

nglish and American girls, says :— 


“The English girl spends more than one-half 
her waking hours in physical amusement; which 
tend to develop and invigorate and ripen the 
bodily powers. She rides, walks, drives, rows 
upon the water, runs, dances, plays, sings, 
jumps the rope, throws the ball, hurls the quoit, 
draws the bow, keeps up the shuttle-cock, and 
all this without having it forever pressed upon 
her mind that she is thereby wasting her time. 
She does this every day, until it becomes a 





habit, which she will follow up through life. 
Her frame, as a natural consequence, is larger ; 
her muscular system better developed ; ‘her 
nervous system in better subordination; her 
strength more enduring, and the whole tone of 
her mind healthier. She may not know as much 
at the age of seventeen as the American girl; 
as a general thing she does not; but the growth 
of her intellect has been stimulated by no hot- 
house culture, and though maturity comes later, 
it will proportionally last longer. Eight hours 
of mental application each day for girls between 
ten and nineteen years, or ten hours each day, 
as is sometimes required at school, with two 
hours for meals, one for religious duties, the 
remainder for physical exercises, are enough to 
break down the strongest constitution.” 





‘Worysico-psvcHOLocY: 


In the course of articles in’ previous numbers of 
the Journal, we have several times alluded to the 
recent researches of Baron Von Reichenbach in the 
departments of magnetism and allied subjects 
Hitherto all that has been known on this side of 
the water of these researches by merely English 
readers, has been derived from the very few copies 
of Professor Gregory’s abstract of the same, which 
have found their way to this country; but by the 
enterprise of Mr. Redfield we are now furnished 
with an English reprint of the Baron’s complete 
work. To the contents of this remarkable volume 


We propose, now, to give the reader a more ex” 


tended introduction. 

And first, a word relative to its author. Reichen- 
bach is known to the scientific throughout the 
European Continent as a chemist second only to 
the great Liebig himself, and as the discoverer of 
many interesting and valuable compounds, such as 
creosote, parraffine, eupion, &c. Speaking of the 
scientific disclosures which form the subject of this 
volume, Professor Gregory says:—“It was not 
possible for any experiments or discoveries to be 
presented to the scientific world by one more en- 
titled to confidence in every point of view.” Thus 
much by way of forestalling any suspicions of 
quackery or charletanism, which these remarkable 
disclosures might otherwise excite in the bosoms of 
those soi-disant philosophers who may not have yet 
suspected that there are a few things in heaven and 
earth “ not dreamt of in their philosophy.” 

Reichenbach, it appears, commenced the series of 
researches of which we can now take only the most 
comprehensive survey, by some experiments to 
ascertain the action of magnets upon the human 
system. He found that magnets capable of sup- 
porting about ten pounds, if drawn downward, 
without contact, over the body, would produce cer 
tain marked sensations in a certain proportion of 
individ uals. Occasionally, in twenty persons, three 
or four were found who were sensitive to the influ- 
ence ; and in one instance, out of twenty-two young 
ladies, who were subjected to experiments, no less 





* Physico-psychological researches on the dynamics of 
Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and 
Chemism, in their relation to Vital Force. By Baron 
Cartes Von Reicuexsacn. The complete work from 
the German Second Edition, with the addition of a preface 
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than eighteen felt more or less sensibly the passage 
of the magnet. 

Females, children, somnambulists, and persons 
laboring under convulsive and other nervous dis- 
eases, were generally found most susceptible to these 
influences, though occasionally vigorous and healthy 
men and women, in the prime of life, were found 
more or less impressible. The sensations produced 
are described as being generally “rather disagreea- 
ble than pleasant, combined with a slight feeling 
either of cold or warmth, resembling a cool or 
gently warm breath of air. Sometimes they feel 
sensations of drawing, pricking, or creeping—some 
complain of sudden attacks of headache,” éc. 

On some of the more sensitive of Reichenbach’s 
subjects the action of the magnet was so intense as 
to produce fainting, attacks of catalepsy, or spasms 
so violent that they might possibly have endangered 
life. Of this an example was afforded in the case 
of a young lady (Miss Sturmann) of nineteen, suf- 
fering from a tubercular affection of the lungs. 
Reichenbach held a large magnet, capable of sup- 
porting ninety pounds, at the distance of six paces 
from her feet, as she lay on her bed, with her 
physician standing by her side. While the arma- 
ture was attached to the magnet, she felt no peculiar 
sensation, but the instant it was removed she fell 
into tetanic spasms and complete unconsciousness 
from its action. The girl slowly recovered her 
senses, and her physician advised that the experi- 
ment should not be repeated. Another lady, sub- 
ject to attacks of catalepsy, could instantly detect 
the approach of an open magnet, though the latter 
was brought, without her knowledge of the inten- 
tion, near the head of her bed on the opposite side 
of the wall. While the armature was attached to 
the magnet she would perceive no peculiar influence, 
but the instant it was removed she would speak of 
its action upon her. This experiment was repeated 
until there remained no possibility of a doubt as to 
the reality of the result produced. 


The magnets were found to powerfully attract 


the hands of the cataleptic patients, even during — 


the unconsciousness of their fits. 


In the class of patients employed by Reichenbach 
in making most of his experiments, there is usually 
an extraordinary exaltation of the sensuous percep- 
tions. The experimenter profited by this fact in 
making some beautiful discoveries, the nature of 
which will be seen by what follows. Having been 
introduced to a young lady (Miss Nowotny) subject 
to various nervous diseases, in whom this exaltation 
of the sense of sight occurred to such a degree that 
she could clearly distinguish colors and the furni- 
ture and clothes in her room in the darkness of 
night, the author relates what ensued as follows :— 

“ Recalling to mind that the Northern Light ap- 
peared to be nothing else but ar electric phenome- 
non produced through the terrestial magnetism, the 
intimate nature of which is still inexplicable, in so 
far that no direct emanation of light from the mag- 
net is known in physics, I came to the idea of 
making a trial whether a power of vision so exalted 
as that of Miss Nowotny might not perhaps per- 
ceive some phenomena of light on the magnet in 
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perfect darkness. The possibility did not appear 
to me so very distant, and if it did actually present 
itself, the key to the explanation of the Aurora 
Borealis seemed in my hands. 


“T allowed the father of the girl to make the 
first preparatory experiment in my absence. In 
order to profit by the greatest darkness, and the 
maximum dilatation of the pupil, from the eye 
having been long accustomed to the total absence 
of light, I directed him to hold before the patient, 
the largest existing magnet, or nine-fold horse-shoe, 
capable of supporting about ninety pounds of iron, 
with the armature removed. This was done, and 
on the following morning I was informed that the 
girl had really perceived a distinct and continuous 
luminosity as long as the magnet was kept open, 
but that it disappeared every time the armature 
was placed on it. 

“To convince myself more completely, and study 
the matter more closely, I made preparations to 
undertake the experiment with modifications my- 
self. I devoted the following night to this, and 
selected for it the period when the patient had 
just awakened from a cataleptic fit, and conse- 
quently was most excitable. The windows were 
covered with a superabundance of curtains, and 
the lighted candles removed from the room long 
before the termination of the spasms. 


“The magnet was placed upon the table, about 
ten yards from the patient, with both poles directed 
toward the ceiling, and then freed from its arma- 
ture. No one present could see in the least, but 
the girl beheld two luminous appearances, one at 
the extremity of each pole of the magnet. When 
this was closed by the application of the armature, 
they disappeared and she saw nothing more ; when 
it was opened again the lights re-appeared. They 
seemed to be somewhat stronger at the moment of 
lifting up the armature, then to acquire a permanent 
condition, which was weaker. The fiery appear- 
ance was about equal in size at each pole, and 
without perceptible tendency to mutual connection. 
Close upon the steel "from which it streamed it 
appeared to form a fiery vapor, and this was sur- 
rounded by a kind of glory of rays. But the rays 
were not at rest; they became shorter and longer 
without intermission, and exhibited a kind of dart- 
ing rays and active scintillation, which the observer 
assured us was uncommonly beautiful. The whole 
appearance was more delicate and beautiful than 
that of common fire; the light was far purer, 
almost white, sometimes intermingled with iri- 
descent colors, the whole resembling tlie light of 
the sun more than that of a fire.” . 

The same experiment with this patient was sub- 
sequently tried with a weaker magnet, without in- 
forming her of the change. She now did not see 
the phenomenon in the same manner as at first, but 
only perceived what she called two fiery threads. 
“These,” the author remarks, “were evidently the 
edges of two poles of the magnet, which were all 
that her eyes could perceive of the weaker lumi- 
nosity.” The ninety pound magnet was then 
opened before her, and she at once recognized the 
former luminosity, of the form and color already 
described. 
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With the recovery of the health of this patient, 
the sensitiveness of her vision ceased, and she was 
no longer available for these experiments. But the 
author found several other subjects who answered 
the purpose equally well, and one of them even 
much better. “ This person,” (by name Miss Barbara 
Reichel,) “ united in herself the rare gifts, that she 
saw the magnetic lights as strongly gs any ex- 
hausted, helpless, sick patient, while she was out- 
wardly healthy, active, and sensible,”.... and with 
her he “could follow every investigation quietly to 
the end.” “She saw,” says the author, “the mag- 
netic light not only in darkness, but in the dim light 
which I required to perceive all objects, and thus 
manipulate, to modify and repeat the experiments.” 
...+“ When a magnet was laid before her in dark- 
ness, she saw it emit light, not merely when open, 
but when it was closed, like a horse-shoe, by the 
armature.” But the luminous appearance on the 
closed magnet was not concentrated at any partic- 
ular points, but was spread all over the surface, and 
‘was upon the large mag- 
net not longer than about 
a finger’s breadth. 

A further description 
of the magnetic lights 
we give in the author's 
own language, accom- 
panied with illustrative 
cuts which we copy 
from the book before us : 

“When the horse-shoe 
was opened, it exhibited 
the beautiful appear- 
ance represented in fig. 
1. The drawing was 
prepared by Miss Rei- 
chel herself, as well as 
she could execute it ; 
but she lamented that 
she was not able to at- 
tain an exact imitation 
of nature. While an arm of the horse-shoe meas- 
ured ten inches, the flaming light reached up almost 
to an equal length, and arose of greater breadth 
than the steel. At every break formed by the 
layers of the magnet, smaller flames stood around 
the edges and angles, terminating in sparkling 
brushes. She described these little flames as blue, 
the main light as white below, becoming yellow 
above, passing then into red, and terminating at the 
top with green and blue. This light did not re- 
main still, but flickered, waved, and darted contin- 
ually, so as to produce, as it were, shooting rays, 
But here, also,.as had occurred in the observation 
of Miss Nowotny, there was no attraction, no inter- 
mingling of the flames, nor even an indication or a 
tendency to this, from pole to pole; and as there, 
too, no observable distinction between the condition 
of the two peles of the horse-shce. 





Fic. 1. 


“Figure 2 givesa side view, in which a separate 
tuft, of a lighter, flame-like appearance, spreads 
out from the edge of each component layer of the 

This was recessarily omitted in fig. 1, 
for the sake of distinctness.” 


“ Along the back and inner sides of the steel, 
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weaker lights streamed out universally, like those which have been partially 
described yee Maix; on the inside they were all curved upward, but on 
the outside they were only turned upward for a short 
space, then were straight for a moment, and next took 
the directly opposite direction downward. They were 
shortest at the lowest part of the curvature of the steel ; 
therefore, on the magnetically different space. These 
shorter, weaker rays are very delicate, and also more 
fixed. They are drawn from a single layer of steel, in 
figure 10. 
“The condition of the lumin- §} 

osity along the four longitudinal | 
edges of each of the nine layers 
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of steel, fitted upon one another, 
is worthy of remark. At places 
where the edges of two lamelle © 
| are accurately and closely fitted 
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along side one another, and al- © 
most form a continuous line, they \ - ii 
| were still clearly distinguished “\ 
by the emissivn, on each side, of 
FIG, 2, lines of flame, which one must ria. 10. 
nec ssarily suppose were confluent at the bottom. Directly above their point 
of origin they diverged, consequently converged toward the other lateral radia- 
tion of the same lamella. 
“T laid before her a straight magnetic rod. It was about one and a half 
P feet long, quadrangular, and about one and a half inches 
broad, like common bar iron. She made from this the 
drawing subjoined in figure 4. At the pole directed 
toward the north, therefore at the negative end of the 
magnet, she saw a large flame ; at the opposite, positive 
end, a smaller, about half as large, waving, dancing, and 
shooting out rays, as in the horse-shoe, red below, green 
in the middle, and blue above. From each of the four 
edges of either polar extremity issued a strong light, each 
independently flowing out at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees to the plane of the base, and having a somewhat 
rotatory motion, not exhibited by the chief central, 
flickering flame ; thus there was a two-fold distribution 


at each pole.” * * * * 
Ly 

















By the next experiment, 
the particulars of which we 
need not here detail, Reich- 
enbach ascertained that 
the electro-magnet exhibited 
precisely the same phe- 
nomenon as the steel mag- 
net, in respect to the emis- 
sion of flaming light. “But,” =| 
says he, “the reciprocal ac- NS 
tion exerted by the two 
flames upon each other, was ~ 
f remarkable. The flame of ric. 5. 

Fi@. 4, the steel magnet was completely turned aside by that of 
the electromagnet, and that as distinctly as the current of a blowpipe directs 
the flame of a candle. To shorten, as much as possible, the descriptions 
which are tedious to read, and at the same difficult to comprehend, I briefly 
direct attention to figures 5, 6,7,8,and 9. Figure 5 represents the steel 
magnet with its luminosity alone ; figure 6, a and 4, the electro-magnet under- 
neath the poles of the latter, with the outline ; figure 7, beside it; figure 8, 
close above it; figure 9, high over it, and showing the remarkable divergence 
of the flame of the steel magnet. 

But in order to obtain still farther assurance that this was real light which, 
though invisible to himself, was said to stream from the magnets, the experi- 
menter, with the aid of another scientific gentleman, instituted the following 
additional test. A very sensitive daguerreotype plate was prepared and 
placed opposite to an open magnet in a closed box, enveloped in thick bed- 
clothes, so that ordinary light could not enter. After the lapse of sixty-four 
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hours, the plate, when exposed to mercurial vapor, was found distinctly 
affected, as by light. Another plate, similarly prepared, was at the same 
time deposited in a dark box without a magnet, and after a similar length of 
time, this was found entirely unaffected. 














Soo 


Fia. 7. 

In addition to this seemingly decided 
proof of the reality of the alleged magnetic 
light, the author developed another confirma- 
tion by means of the following experiment. 
A large burning glass was procured, and placed, 








Fig. 6. 5. 
in a completely darkened room, before an open magnet, the flame of which was 


ten inches long. It was found to concentrate the light upon the wall, the 
luminous picture, as seen by Miss Reichel, contracting as the lens was drawn 
backward from four to six feet, which proved to be the focal distance. As 


FIG. 9. 
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Fig. 8. 


the glass was moved up and down or sidewise, the girl always pointed out 
the places where it was ascertained that the focus of luminosity ought to be, 
according to each particular position in which it was held. After all these 
demonstrations, the reality of the magnetic light, with its alleged and varied 
phenomena, could no longer remain a subject of doubt. 

But these discoveries of the Austrian Savan, remarkable though they are, 
are of small importance compared with those to which they directly led him. 
Contrary to his strong prejudices against anything which seemed even to hint 
the truth of Animal Magnetism, so called, he was compelled to admit that 
of which he daily had proof, that his more susceptible patients could easily 
distinguish a glass of water along which a magnet, unknown to them, had 
been drawn, from any number of others not subjected to this process, and 
this, too, without failure or hesitation. The water thus magnetized had also 
the property of attracting the hand of his patients while in a cataleptic and 
otherwise perfectly insensible state, though the attractive force was not so 
strong as that possessed by the magnet itself. He found, also, that all. kinds 
of substances were capable of receiving and, for a time, retaining, the influence 
of the magnet passed over them, so as to be easily, and without fail, dis- 
tinguished by his patients; and at length he found that numerous bodies 
exerted this influence of themselves, and independent of any previous prepara- 
tion by the magnet. This property was found to reside most distinctly in 
crystals, and all kinds of living vegetable and animal organisms. A large 
rock crystal drawn along the arms of his patients, would affect them all more 
or less, precisely as they were affected by the similar passage of the magnet, 
and in some of them it would even produce spasms. They all described the 
passage of the crystal over the arm as being apparently accompanied with a 
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strong aura, which was either cool or warm accord- 
ing as either end of the crystal was presented.* 

By numerous experiments, conducted with his 
usual caution, our philosopher ascertained beyond 
all doubt, that crystals, vegetable and animal 
organisms, and especially the human hand, either 
directly emitted, or by their action indirectly 
caused the emission of light analogous to that seen 
to stream from the poles of the magnet. The 
flames issuing from large crystals were described 
as somewhat in the form of a tulip, and singularly 
beautiful, surpassing those of the magnet in splendor 
of color and regularity of form. One of his patients 
used, when ill, to lie awake nights, enjoying the 
sight of the beautiful flame emitted by a large 
rock crystal which had for that purpose been left 
upon her stove. 

The most careful and delicate experiments, how- 
ever, failed to detect the least power in crystals 
and other bodies emitting light and acting as they 
did on the human nerve, to attract iron filings, or 
to produce the least deflection of the magnetic 
needle. It was, therefore, concluded that the mag- 
net possessed two forces—one which was properly 
magnetic and attracted iron, and one which, in 
common with that inherent in crystals, acted u 
the living human organism, on which magnep 
proper was supposed to have no effect. The eff 
produced upon his patients by the experim@nu¥ 
above described, were, therefore, decided to be d 
to the force which had no influence in attracting iron 
and which was not, therefore, really magnetic in 
the ordinary sense of that term. This force, there- 
fore, stood forth, in the author’s idea, as a newly 
discovered imponderable agent, to which he gave 
the name of “ Od,” a German termination of no very 
great definiteness, and to a merely English reader 
quite insignificant. 

But we have already extended this article much 
beyond our prescribed limits. We may, in a future 
number, resume the subject, and refer to contents 
of this volume, and deductions derivable from it, 
which in our judgment are of still more interest. 
But there is one point to which we would call 
special attention at this time. By proving that the 
human hand emitted flames which to the sensitive 
were distinctly discernable in the dark, and that, 
even when unaccompanied with special volition, it 
acted, without contact, upon the delicate human 
nerve in a manner precisely analogous to the action 
of magnets, crystals, &ic., our author has succeeded 
in placing the doctrine of Animal Magnetism, so 
called, upon the indisputable basis of physics. We 
commend this volume to the perusal of gll who are 
interested in subjects of this general class, as admi- 
rably supplying the long missing link between 
Physics and Psychology, and as unfolding much 











* The results of these experiments may remind the reader 
of the magic virtues so generally ascribed by the ancients 
to certain stones and crystals, and suggest that the super- 
stitions of the ignorant in carrying these about their persons 
as talismans to protect them against the evils of life, may 
at least not have been without some foundation in truth. 
And with all due reverence we may ask, who knows what 
influence the twelve crystals worn in the breastplate of the 
Jewish high priests had in magnetically opening their in- 
rerior natures, and preparing them for the reception of 
divine wisdom, as they went into the Holy of Holies.” 
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important and practical information relative to the 
laws both of mind and body, as well as of physical 
nature in general. W.F. 





CAUSALITY AND MARVELLOUSNESS. 


To those who are not familiar with the phrenological 
nomenclature, the names of the organs at the head- 
ing of this article might not readliy lead to the con- 
clusion that they are the germs from which spring 
Reason and Farra. , Still it is a truth that without 
CavusaLiry we cannot reason, and without Mar- 
VELLOUSNESS We cannot exercise faith. 

“ Reason and Faith,” says an old divine, “resem- 
ble the two sons of the patriarch; Reason is the 
first born, but Faith inherits the blessing.” With 
due reverence to this opinion of an ancient divine, 
and respect for the ingenuity of his comparison, we 
shall be obliged to differ with him in the result of 
his conclusions, The germs of the faculties from 
which spring Reason and Faith are innate in the 
human mind; but children exercise faith long before 
they reason. A child, before it has become initiated 
in the deceptive practices of refined society, places 
implicit reliance in the assertions of his parents and 
associates. | His Faith is naturally strong and 
active; and were not his keen susceptibilities of 
man’s truthfulness so early and frequently blunted 
by the deceptive practices of mankind, it would be 
impossible for him to become an oes Infidelity 
therefore, arises, not from any nat defect in 
man’s mental nature, but from errors in education 
and training ; and a perverted state of society. This 
assertion will need no further proof than what is 
contained in the proverb of Solomon, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” This proverb would be 
a dead letter, if children could not be so trained as 
to exercise that “ Faith,” which “is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
seen.” But the scripture saith, “all men have not 
faith.” This is true, still it does not conflict with 
what we have laid down as truth, namely, that 
children are naturally inclined to believe the asser- 
tions of others, and can, with proper training, be 
made to exercise innate faculties of the mind, and 
a consequent lack of imparting the right kind of in- 
struction to all the mental faculties; many errors 
have been committed in directing the rising genera- 
tion in the pathway of truth, The faculty of Mar- 
vELLousNEss is almost entirely neglected by those 
who impart instruction to the young, and if exer- 
cised at all, receives a wrong bias; and the conse- 
quence is, “ all men have not faith.” : 

At the present day, in our own country, there 
seems to be a disposition among certain classes, to 
condemn, without investigation, every thing new in 
science and philosophy, that clashes with their pre- 
conceived opinions, This may not be the result of 
a deficiency of Causatrry and Marve.iousyess; 
still it would seem to indicate that they are not 
duly exercised. Manvettovusness 'arge and active 
leads to a love of the new and wonderful, and 
Cavsatiry being in the same state, gives a desire to 
investigate every thing that is presented to the 
mind, the truth of which is not fully established. 
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There are facts recorded in the Bible, the truth of J 


which cannot be proved by human reason alone, 
and can only be duly appreciated through the 
exercise of an unwavering faith. Man was not en- 
dowed by his Creator with faculties that enable him 
to acquire infinite knowledge, consequently the 
faculty which leads to faith was implanted in his 


quainted with mental and moral science, it aj 
strange that the children of pious parénts should 
become infidels. But to those who investigate the 
subject with the light that Phrenology throws upon 
it, the seeming difficulties in the case vanish like 
imaginary spirits at the dawn of day. It is a 
generally admitted fact, that the intellectual facul- 
ties are highly cultivated, to the almost utter neglect 
of the moral sentiments. Children, while receiving 
their education, are seldom taught to exercise faith ; 
and perhaps their teachers are ignorant of the fact 
that those under their charge possesss a germ, 
which, with proper training, will lead to a belief in 
those things that are above the comprehension of 
reason. And may we not reasonably ascribe the 
prevalence of infidelity in the world to a want of 
the proper training of the ‘faculty of Marvetxous- 
ness? If this be true, and we think no candid 
mind will dissent from it, then the importance of a 
general diffusion of knowledge, relative to the in- 
nate faculties of the mind, will appear perfectly 
obvious. The ministers of our holy religion shoul 
aid, rather than discourage and retard the progress 
of that science, the tendency of which is to fit the 
mind for the reception of religious truth, and to 


mind, that he might exercise confidence and trust 
in Him who orders all things well. To men unac- Jf 


gain possession of that “faith which works by we 


and purifies the heart. 

The Rev. Mr. Warne in speaking of the organ of 
Marve.rousnyess, says, “This faculty is really indis- 
pensable to man, in his present condition; for with- 
out it he would be incapable of religious faith. 
Such ‘faith isthe realization of things hoped for , 
the confident expectation of things not seen; i.e., 
not submitted to the evidence of the senses, nor 
capable of appreciation by them.” 

It has become an axiom, that man’s physical and 
mental nature are constituted in harmony with the 
world which he inhabits, and that he is happy or 
miserable in proportion to the knowledge he gains, 
and the obedience he gives to the laws of his being. 
And here Causatrry finds ample scope for its exer- 
cise. To investigate the causes that produce the 
misery which we know exists in the world, and to 
devise ways and means by which the condition of 
the race can be meliorated, is the appropriate exer- 
cise of Causatiry. But this faculty finds many 
obstacles to obstruct its progress—difficulties arise 
which are hard or even impossible to be solved, 
and seeming improbabilities are set down as devoid 
of truth. But it should be remembered “by such 
eavillers, that “we now believe a thousand things 
we cannot fully comprehend,” and that it is a 
dictate of reason to exercise a “reasonable faith.” 

There is a great deal of error in the world, and it 
would be the height of folly to give credence to 
every new theory in science or philosophy, advo- 
cated, many times, by men more ambitious to be- 
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come notorious, than to advance the cause of truth’ 


Reason, therefore, should be the guide of faith, and 


guard it against embracing those errors which 
ve destructive to present and prospective enjoy- 
ment, While we endeavor to avoid giving credence 
/ to “idle tales” and “delusions of science,” let us 
also remember that inspiration declares, “he that 
judgeth a matter before he heareth it is not wise.” 
P. L. B 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 


This delicious gift of nature is, without question, 
the reigning prince of berries. Its flavor, its color, 
its melting sweetness, and its undisputed whole- 
someness, impart to it a pre-eminence of popularity 
with the universal palate. It is easy of culti- 
tivation, and every man who can command a few 
feet of ground can, in the season, preside over this 
luscious repast, fresh from nature’s “ horn of plenty.” 
Nor should any cottager, much less farmer with 
his large kitchen garden, be without this most 
delicious fruit. Many of our friends make the 
strawberry a source of great profit by cultivating 
it for the market. Nor will we say positively that 
Mason Rieter, of the United States Armory at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, picked his four hundred 


- “quarts, in the summer of 1848, from six square rods 


of ground only, yet we honestly think, from perso- 
nal inspection, that there could have been very 
little more. At all events, nothing is more profita- 


\. ble in market value, Lut our object is to incite 


‘etry reader of the Journal to plant and cultivate 
a square rod or two, to aid materially in making 
his table tempting and his home a paradise. With 
an abundance of summer and winter fruit, and soul 
to cultivate it, the man must be less than human 
who does not regard his home as the most delight- 
ful of all places. 


No wonder that children fight, whose “teeth are 
set on edge” by crabbed, sour apples, frost peaches, 
choke cherries, and sour cider. On the contrary, 
give them the pleasure of aiding in the culture of 
every desirable variety of berries, the blushing 
peach, the golden pear, the clustering grape, and 
apples that might well tempt the taste of all the 
sons of Adam, and if such a family in the voluptu- 
ous fruition of such dainties cannot regard their 
home as a “Paradise regained,” and conduct ac- 
cordingly, they have little appreciation of the good 
things of earth, or gratitude to the Divine Almoner 
of choice benefactions, Who ever saw a frown on 
a human face with a plate of delicious fruit before 
him? What child will not smooth an angry brow, 
and smile through the tears of sorrow at the sight 
of a cluster of tempting Isabella’s, the full orbed 
peach, the melting Vergaloo, or 

“A dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in cream.” 

To parents, then, we say, if you would promote 
the health and happiness of yourselves and children 
and deeply plant in their souls a profound love of 
home and the home virtues, and stereotype for life 
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This splendid Strawberry was raised by Messrs. oa | Jct Boston, and for this climate is one of the finest 


of all varieties. It bears the largest oad most delicious 
vation, three or four inches in ae or an pos be 
lants, an DL esaplant them in rich, dee p soil, one foot apart 


berries of mammoth size, take 
and keep al 


é runners trimm ge an <{- ground looge. The next season clip o 


of fruit, frequently cog oy | under ordinary culti- 
inch pr a quarter in diameter. To produce 


all but two or three 


of the first blossoms on each plant, taking care to have a few plants of another variety of the same class, 
with staminate flowers, in their vicinity. See natural and sterile flowers. For illustrations we are indebted 


to the American Agriculturist. 
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on their affections the enduring idea that “there is 
no place like home ;” then make every nook and 
corner of your home domain verdant with the foliage, 
sparklingly beautified with the blossoms, and 
fragrant with the odor of trees and shrubs burdened 
with delicious fruit. 


A thing called home, a kind of artificial box, 
standing in the broad glare of the sun in summer, 
and a solitary breast-work for the rude winds of 
winter to howl around, and by courtesy called a 
house, is no home—it is a slander on that sacred 
name. Give us, rather, a cot “seven by nine” if 
need be, with a tangled network of trees and vines, 
through whose green leaves the shimmering sun- 
beams “ play hide and seek,” whose branches make 
a happy home for the lovely songster, and bend 
with fruit to gladden summer and cheer the winter 
—there will we plant ourselves, there cherish the 
heart’s best affections—dandle our nurslings—there 
ripen into “the sere and yellow leaf,"—there yield 
up our spirit, and depart from an earthly paradise 
to a celestial sphere. 

Cutture.—The best soil for the strawberry is a 
deep, rich loam, which must be thoroughly pre- 
pared by deep tillage and abundant manuring, to 
ensure a large return of excellent fruit, Early in 
April or in August, having pulverized and enriched 
the soil, strike out the rows three feet apart with 
a line. Strong young plants should be set about a 
foot apart in the rows. They will soon send out 
runners which may occupy every alternate space 
between the rows—the other space should be kept 





free from runners, as an alley from which to gather 
the fruit, and be kept free from weeds. As soon 
as the crop is gathered allow the runners to take 
possession of the alleys for the next year’s crop, 
carefully digging the ground under the vines, and 
mixing with it a dressing of manure. In this way 
the beds which are occupied by the plants are an- 
nually reversed, and the same ground may be con- 
tinued productive for many years. To obtain the 
finest specimens of strawberries they should be 
planted in rows two feet apart and the plants two 
feet asunder, so that they may have an abundance 
of light and air, with ample opportunity for the 
roots to extend. In this mode the runners must be 
kept down by cutting them off several times in the 
year. Before the fruit ripens clean straw is usually 
laid around and under the plants to keep the fruit 
clean. This manner of culture admits of the most 
thorough tillage, as the ground can be manured and 
kept loose at pleasure. 

A top-dressing of leaves or compost late in the 
fall serves to protect the plants from the rigors of 
winter, and promotes their health and vigor of 
growth. 

In very cold regions, and wherever it is desirable 
to accelerate the ripening of the fruit in open cul- 
ture, the plants should be set in rows under the 
protection of an east and west wall or building, or 
a bank of earth, to break off cold winds. This will 
bring them forward to maturity ten days in advance 
of those plants in the open field. Those desired to 
be later in ripening may be set on the north side 
of similar fortifications. 
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THE CURCULIO, 


AND MODE OF DESTROYING IT. 


A pure and powerful human mentality is de- 
pendent on a right and powerful physiology, and. 
this on a right diet more than any other cause, 
except right breathing, and to a right diet, fruits 
are the second indispensable requisites, the cereal 
grains being the first. Whatever, therefore, ap- 
pertains to the rrarine of fruits, comes to be a 
prime object of human attention. 

But. one of the greatest preventives, at least of 
the more delicate summer fruits, such as apricots, 
plums, nectarines, cherries, d&c., is that little insect, 
the curculio. This is a small insect about a quarter 
of an inch long, of a dark brown color, its wing- 
sheaths being variegated with lighter colors, the 
body resembling in shape and size a ripe hemp 
seed, its head projecting like a beak from the body, 
with which it punctures the fruit. 

The ravages of this insect, in most portions of our 
country, render the plum and apricot crop an utter 
failure, as well as greatly diminishing the cherry, 
and impairing both apples and pears, as well as 
peaches. Yet these fruits are as important in their 
season as grapes or apples in theirs. It is not the 
economy of nature that man should be 
insects. Shall insects take out of the mou 
food required for human perfection or enjo: 
Yet hitherto the curculio has just about 
humanity of these luxuries, and the great in 
now is, by what means can it be destroyed or 
brought under human control—destroyed it sho 
not be, because it is required to check that surplus 
which generally sets, and which, allowed to remain 
upon the trees, would destroy them. Ther@ is 
obviously in nature’s arrangement a mode of syb- 
jecting the curculio to man’s control, so that, }in 
common with steam and wind, he shall be m 
servant, instead of master; and whatever natu 
requires she provides for, and the object of this 
article is to point outa simple mode of thus usibg 
the curculio to our advantage, instead of allowing 
our gustatory pleasures to be curtailed by its 
ravages. | 

Our first remark is general, appertaining to the 
best mode of destroying or subjugating a// noxious 
insects, and one means, wholly overlooked—it is 
that of prevention, by destroying the parents more 
than of the progeny. For several years a little 
black worm wholly destroyed my grape crop. 
parents were bugs, which produced these worn 
just as the grape blossoms began to put forth; 
when the worm, coiling itself around the blossom, 
would spoil a bunch of grapes in a short time. As 
soon as I learned the cause, I looked over my vines 
every other day, scrutinizing every leaf and sproht, 
and extefminating every worm found This fa 
have occupied twenty minutes every other day for 
two weeks, but was effectual, for not a worm was 
left to ha hy, and accordingly my vines frem that 
day to have been completely rid of this insect. 
They obviously reproduced two or more generations 
the same ear, and by taking them in season, I cut 
off all su generations. But to effect this, 
the work rust be thorough, and every worm must 
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be destroyed before it hatches. They were easily 
observed by the little holes they had eaten in the 
leaves, or the withered appearance of the grape 
bunch where they were or had been. And I usually 
found them along a few of the vines only, showing 
that the parent had followed single shoots, rather 
than passed promiscuously from branch to branch. 

For several years I have pursued a like course 
in regard to those large caterpillars which destroy 
the incipient foliage of our apple and cherry trees, 
and it has been several years since I have seen a 
single nest of this kind of worm on my premises. 

I have been less fortunate with that smaller cat- 
erpillar which appears later, because I have been 
less energetic, but am perfectly satisfied that in one 
year I can rid my entire premises of this nuisance, 
True, parents will come from other quarters, but 
not in any troublesome abundance, because the lit- 
tle white miller which lays the eggs flies compara- 
tively little. Of these, also, several successive 
generations appear the same season, and extermi- 
nating the first, cuts off the subsequent ones, and 
this is the work of comparatively few hours, of 
course depending on the size of your place. It 
may require an hour or two, or perhaps a half day 
in a week for three or four successive weeks, yet 
how trifling the cost and pains compared with the 

ty I have pursued a like course in regard to 
ther insects, and in every instance have subdued 
them. 


| But now for the curculio. Last year I probabl 
y' P’ y 


spent the half of a day, aided by three or four half 
grown boys and girls—for my daughters aided me 
in this matter—and the result was that while most 
of my neighbors were unable to raise any plums at 
all, all my trees old enough to bear were loaded as 
fully as I could wish, and some of them too full. 
What I did, and all I did, were these two things— 
Mornings, before breakfast, and also after showers, 
I threw slacked lime upon my trees broadcast, the 
wet upon the leaves causing it to stick fast, and it 
was curious to see, after such a sowing, the ants 
and other vermin come rushing like race horses 
down the body of the tree, and delightful after a 
few days to see the leaves resume their usual bright 
and healthy color, which before this they had begun 
to lose. Lime, thus employed, is a complete anti- 
dote to the ravages of ants as well as curculios, and 
the cost and trouble are trifling. 


The other mode was the use of the sheet. I had 
four breadths of cotton cloth, about three or four 
yards long—according to the size of the trees to be 
operated on—with the middle seam sown only half 
way up. I then stationed a holder of this sheet at 
each of the four corners, putting my most active 
boys at the forward corners, myself having the 
wash-pounder, on which was tied two or three 
india-rubber shoes, to prevent the trees from bark- 
ing, when one boy, taking one portion of the divided 
end of the sheet, and another the other, would pass 
them each side of the body of the tree, and perhaps 
a couple of girls at its two other corners, so that it 
could be passed under a tree in a quarter of a 
minute, then gently pounding the tree or its limbs, 
or both, so as to produce a sudden jar, the curculios 
would fall upon the sheet, and all five of us would 








then crush them in our fingers, and gathering up 
the fruit already stung, which might be jarred off 
by the operation, and throwing it into a pail to be 
destroyed. We killed two birds with one stone— 
exterminating the curculio and its eggs. I could 
thus search from twenty to forty trees per hour, 
and I think four such searches during the season— 
perhaps six—an outlay of time utterly insignificant 
in consideration of the value of the crop. My 
opinion is that once in three days, or even once a 
week is sufficient, because not enough curculios will 
hatch out in the intermediate time to do much 
damage. I shall hereafter apply this mode to the 
young apple trees, and larger cherry trees, and con- 
fidently expect thereby not only to save this year’s 
crop, but to subjugate the curculios for years to 
come, because, when nearly or quite exterminated 
for a given year, it will take several years before 
they will again multiply so as to do much damage. 

It should be added, that the curculio, like most 
other insects, breeds several generations per season, 
At first they take plums, apricots, nectarines, and 
cherries, but if exterminated here, subsequent gen- 
erations are cut off; yet when not exterminated 
here, the second crop is just about ready for the 
chestnuts or walnuts, or for peaches and apples 
when they are so far grown, as to be near ripening 
—and in the fall those that are not hatched remain 
over for the next season, whereas, if you kill the 
spring crop, you thereby prevent the fall crop, and 
hence rid yourself for subsequent seasons also, 
True, some may come from your neighbor’s orchards, 
but not enough to do any material injury, and they 
also can be caught in like manner. 


I found last year that my grapes had been seri- 
ously injured by insects puncturing individual 
grapes, and the worm passing from grape to grape 
in a given bunch, and I intend hereafter to destroy 
all such grapes, instead of, as usual, throwing them 
upon the ground, thus allowing the young to breed 
for another season. 

The simple, single thought which this article was 
written to express is, the destruction of the parents, 
or preventing insects from breeding, and if, in any 
one year, this idea should be generally practiced 
upon throughout the community, as applicable to 
all injurious insects, these pests of the orchard 
would be at once brought under control. 





Home Department, — 





WOMEN, ANDTHE / 


/ : NN 
/; KITCHEN GARDEN, Wa 


That female life, in the middle and upper 
circles, is now comparatively objectless, need not 
be argued. Honorable individual exceptions there 
are, but we speak of the mighty mass, We would 
not now reprvach that listless ennwi, into which she 
too often relapses, but inquire how it can be ob- 
viat That one of the first instrumentalities in 
elevating woman consists in giving her something 
to do, need not be argued, for, take great men and 
women, and little ones, and all the intermediate 
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grades, who have little to do, they do little, no 
matter what may be their original capacities, and 
great men owe their greatness quite as much to 
that pressure of business weich taxes their energies 
as to the energies themselves. If, therefore, some- 
thing can be contrived which shall thoroughly 
interest woman, and give her agreeable employ- 
ment, a great step toward her improvement will 
be thereby accomplished. 

Among other occupations will she not find much 
pleasure and health in the xrromen Garpen? An 
abundance of those productions which it furnishes 
is indispensable to the comfort of every family, to 
say nothing of the costliness of purchasing what is 
absolutely requisite for a family in this line. Now 
men will rarely turn aside from other matters to 
make a first-rate family garden, and it has long, 
struck me that this came properly within woman’s 
sphere. That it is her place to prepare vegetables 
for the table is obvious. Then why not pick as 
well as dress? And why not plant and tend as 
well as pick? Why not, by this means, not only 
help her laborious husband support the family, but 
also furnish that family with items of luxury 
which they cannot obtain from any other quarter; 
for the husband, even if he plants a garden will 
not always properly attend it, and too generally 
neglect it altogether. 


One additional argument in favor of this sugges- 
tion is derived from woman's imperious need of out- 
door air and exercise. Of house air and house 
work many women, at least of the laboring classes, 
have too much already, but to work within doors, 
is about as injurious as beneficial. Muscular exer- 
cise demands a proportionate supply of oxygen. 
To work within doors then, unless special pains are 
taken to ventilate the house is peculiarly exhaust- 
ing, and often worse than tio exercise at all, because 
it spends the life power without allowing a re-sup. 
ply; whereas, the same work performed in fresh 
air, would fully arterialize the blood and re-invigo- 
rate the system. Does it require any argument to 
prove that woman needs more out-door exercise 
than she now has? Would she not be every way 
more healthy, and fulfil all the duties which now 
devolve upon her with far greater efficiency? And 
how shall she get this exercise? Objectless walk- 
ing, or walking merely for exercise, or without any 
stirring motive, does not accomplish the true pur- 
pose of such exercise ; on the contrary, to be bene- 
ficial it must interest the mind, and thereby call 
out the muscles. Admit that dancing and some 
other forms of exercise, if generally practiced would 
answer a good purpose, yet even that, taken for 
the mere sake of the exercise does not quite fulfil 
the physiological conditions requisite for health, 
though of course infinitely better than no exercise. 
But if woman should once break over those artificial 
usages which shame her if seen out-doors, would 
she not find in the kitchen garden scope for the 
exercise of both mind and muscle, including that 
fresh air requisite to render exercise beneficial? Not 
that she should neglect her household duties jgnor 
need she, for two or three hours per day would 
keep a good sized family garden in a prosperous 
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condition, and this is as little out-door exercise as 
any, female should allow herself to take. 

Is there not another argument for this view in 
the fact that she will thereby not only save the 
husband's purse, but also often be enabled to treat 
him to those dainties which, coming from her, would 
be peculiarly acceptable, and thus enhance their 
mutual love—she increasing her love by fondly 
proffering pleasing dishes for his palate, and he 
reciprocating that love by means of the gratitude 
which such a course would enkindle within him ? 


In many of the Bible stories is to be found a vast 
amount of practical human nature and common 
sense ; and the story of Isaac, and the blessings he 
pronounced upon Jacob, are in point—for, in order 
that he might bless his darling boy, it seemed 
requisite that he should have a most delicious feast. 
This feast, it seems, was promotive of that superior 
state of mind requisite to render the blessing effica~ 
cious. Accordingly, Esau was directed to procure 
the daintiest kind of game, and dress it in the most 
delicious manner. But, while Esau was gone, 
Rebecca killed the best kid of the flock, cooked it 
in the best manner, feasted her husband, and there- 
by secured the blessing to her favorite, Jacob. 

Another point in illustration, is to be found in 
Leah, and those mandrakes, by means of which she 
hoped to enhance Jacob’s love, namely, by pleasing, 
his palate. Let a hard-working husband com 
home from the toils of the day, having patientl 
undergone those toils that he might earn money for 
his wife and children, and as he sits down fatigued 
to the supper table, let his wife say, “here, husband, 
are some strawberries. I planted the vines, and 
have nursed them, and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to set them before you.” Or make a like 
remark of raspberries, blackberries, currants, peach- 
es, grapes, or pears, would he not eat them with a 
sweeter relish, and be much happier and more 
affectionate to his family the balance of the evening, 
on account of this mark of affection on her part? 
Gratitude is a fundamental basis of love. By these, 
and like means, can a wife win upon the gratitude 
of her husband, and thereby either restore or re- 
kindle that love; if this be true of fruits, is it not 
equally true of garden luxuries? Let a wife 
always serve up to her husband corned beef and 
cabbage, or pork and potatoes, with very little from 
the vegetable kingdom, or let her buy vegetables of 
the gardener or market-man at a considerable ex- 
pense, and they will not relish as if she procured 
them by her own industry, nor can they ever be as 
fresh or delicious as if she herself picked them the 
very day of their preparation. But let another wife 
take the entire charge of the kitchen garden, and be 
emulous to serve out to her husband agreeable 
dishes from the luxurious lap of Nature, and unless 
he have the heart of a stone, he will be grateful to 
that good woman who thus gratifies so important a 
department of his nature, and that gratitude will 
re-enkindle his love. 

Suppose, moreover, the wife should not only 
raise strawberries or other berries enough for family 
use in their season, but should preserve them in 
various forms so as to continue the delicacy through 
a large portion of the year, or serve up some other 














like gustatory gratification, would she not thereby 
win upon the affectionate regards of the entire 
family, day by day, and year by year, and herself 
be a thousand fold repaid for her labors, by the 
efforts of husband and children to seek her good as 
cordially and efficiently as she sought and secured 
theirs ? 

To these views what rational objection can be 
made, except that her press unfits her for. these 
labors? That here is an objection is not a matter 
of doubt, but an objection based, not in the nature 
of things, but in that false state which it should be 
the object of every sensible man and woman to 
remedy—a subject which we will not now discuss, 
for it is foreign to our present purpose. 

You will hear more from us on this subject here- 
after; meanwhile, let those who approve of the 
subject matter of this article, forthwith put it in 
practice by selecting their ground, taking the garden- 
ing implements in their hands, and giving personal 
superintendence and labor to the accomplishment 
of so desirable an end. Let us see who will take 
the premium for the best kitchen garden got up by 
female labor. Let a generous emulation on this 
subject be inspired in our women. 


OU LOVE ME WHEN IAM OLD? 
BY ABBY ALLEN. 
1Lu affection still enfold me, 
As the day of life declines ; 
When old age, with ruthless rigor, 
Ploughs my face in furrowed lines : 
When the eye forgets its seeing, 
And the hand forgets its skill ; 
When the very words prove rebels 
To the mind’s once kingly will ? 
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When the deaf ear, strained to listen, 
Scarcely hears the opening word ; 
And the unfathomed deeps of feeling, 
Are by no swift current stirred ; 

When fond memory, like a limner, 
Many a line perspective casts, 

Spreading out our by-gone pleasures 
On the canvas of the past ? 


When the leaping blood grows sluggish, 
And the fire of youth hath fled ; 

When the friends which now surround 
Half are numbered with the dead ; 

When the years appear to shorten, 
Scarcely leaving us a trace ; 

When old Time, with bold approaches, 
Marks his dial on our face ? 


When our present hopes, all gathered, 
Lie, like dead flowers, on our track— 

When the whole of our existence, 
Is one fearful looking back ; 

When each wasted hour or talent, 
Scarcely measured now at all, 

Sends its yitness back to haunt us, 
Like the writing on the wall? 


When the ready tongue is palsied, 
And the form is bowed by care; 
When vur only hope is Heaven, 
And our only help is prayer : 
When our idols, broken round us, 
Fall amid the ranks of men— 
Until death uplifts the curtain, 
Will thy love endure till then? 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


‘ BY 8. OSGOOD. 





The great future of American society rests with 
the youths who are now under training in our 
schools and colleges. With them lies the practical 
determination of the important questions between 
capital and labor that agitate public opinion. With 
them all should be hope and resolution, We must 
confess that such is by no means the case with 
multitudes, especially in our great cities, who find 
themselves with an imperfect education and im- 
provident habits, burdened with large families, and 
sadly stinted in means of living. For the youth 
who are every year leaving our public schools, the 
mechanical trades hold out encouraging induce- 
ments. Let them use every opportunity of carrying 
on their work of education, and learn to apply 
science to their various arts, and with energy and 

frugality they may secure positions on an average 
{ as promising as are opened in any business or pro- 
fession. Let them, on the contrary, pass their first 
years idly or prodigally, and entail upon themselves 
the burdens of improvident marriage, and they will 
find themselves increasing the great multitude of 
those who live from hand to mouth, and whose 
‘lives are cursed from having each day burdened 
by the cares and debts of yesterday. 

In this country, education, without lowering its 
high classical and scientific standard, should ever 
become more practical. All the enterprising youth 
of the nation should, in some measure, share in the 
privileges of the improved industrial culture which 
are now dispensed in our best colleges and scientific 
schools. We honor industry in all its legitimate 
forms, and always feel like taking off our hat to 
every man who holds the implements of honest 
labor in his hand. Industry will have its true dig- 
nity, when better culture guides and elevates its 
votaries—when the vast developments of science 
and achievements of art shall become the property 
of energetic and enlightened workmen, by virtue of 
their individual and associated enterprise. 


J 


More than we were prepared te believe, industrial 
interests are to govern the world. Merchants and 
manufacturers are the princes of our civilization, 
and can outbid the time-honored professions in their 
offers of emclument and sometimes of honor. The 
displays of mechanical skill and invention are 
eclipsing military parades and naval pageants. The 
great festival of our age is to be in honor of industry, 
and England invites the world, not to a tournament 
or the jubilee of a victory, or the anniversary of a 
Magna Charta, but to an exhibition of the perfection 
of her peaceful arts in friendly co-opefatioa with 
the arts of all nations, freely welcomed to her 
shores. In this festival we rejoice, both for what it 
will be, and what it will promise. The better ages 
of peaceful co-operation will come—the ages when 
the beautiful and sublime inventions of art will 
as never before, bonds of friendly union and agen- 
cies of benignant power. The mighty engines 
already constructed are teachers of associate order, 
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and call men to combine judiciously and efficiently, 
that they must thus wield forces too vast and costly 
for the use of the isolated individual. There is 
power in ideas, but not much power until they arm 
themselves with appropriate weapons. Liberty 
languished until printed books carried thought on 
every wind. The sciences and arts developed 
within a century, are the apprppriate armament of 
a peaceful humanity. Enough of true progress has 
already been made to give a character of sobriety 
to the most earnest hope. 

If, in fifty years more, a great industrial pageant 
is celebrated on our globe, we believe that our 
country will be the scene, and that the proofs of 
industry in agriculture, mechanics and manufactures, 
will surpass all the wonders that England can now 
gather; while the trophies of invention and energy 
will be also triumphs of humanity, cheering marks 
of the progress of our race in fraternal sentiment 
and co-operative order. 





WHO ARE PHRENOLOGISTS ? 


The question, who are Phrenologists? is one 
which well becomes an enlightened public to ask. 
And in answering it, we will say first negatively, 
that no one is a Phrenologist, in the broadest sense 
of the term, who is not governed in his conduct by 
Mthe eternal principles of truth and justice. Phre- 
nology teaches that the animal propensities, the 
abuse of which is sin, should be under the control 
of the intellectual and moral faculties. A man 
may understand the first principles of Phrenology, 
and be skilful in describing character, by applying 
those principles in the examination of heads, and 
still, by his dishonest course of life—by letting his 
passions have dominion over his reason and mor- 
ality, forfeit all claim to the ennobling appellation, 
Phrenologist. 

As the term Christian, when taken in a general 


iow may include all who are born in a Christian 
co 


untry, so the term Phrenologist, when used in 
the same manner, may include all who have studied 
Phrenology, and believe it to be founded in truth. 
But as being born in a Christian country does not 
always make a man a true follower of Christ, so a 
mere knowledge of, and belief in Phrenology does 
not make a person a Phrenologist, in the sense in 
which we use that term, and in the sense which it 
ought to be used, in all coming time. By this rule 
of judging, we shall be compelled to say that a 
man may go so far as to give public lectures on 
Phrenology, and, in fact, understand the science 
well, and still not be a real bona fide Phrenologist. 

Who, then, are Phrenologists? We answer, 
those who embrace it for the love of truth, and are 
governed in their conduct by its heavenly teachings. 
They find in it lessons of morality coinciding with 
those penned by the finger of God on tables of 
stone on Sinai’s Mount. They ascertain the cause 
of their “easily besetting sins,” and strive, with all 
the power of moral, rational, and accountable be- 
ings, to resist them. They exercise their intellect- 
ual powers in devising ways and means to meliorate 
e condition of man, and their benevolence in re- 
ieving the wants of the destitute. They toil, not 
themselves alone, or for those with whom they 
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stand immediately connected; but for mumanrry. 
Their aim is Procrxss, not in science merely, but 
in everything that will perfect and ennoble man. 
When Phrenology was in its infancy, and a noy- 
elty, many embraced it to accomplish some pur- 
pose of sordid selfishness, They used it merely 
as a means to obtain money, caring little or noth- 
ing for the advancement of the science, or the cause 
of truth, When the novelty of the science died 
away, their gains became “small by degrees, and 
beautifully less ;” and they were Phrenologists no 
longer. They studied Phrenology, not because they 
were in love with it, but because they could use it 
as a means to replenish their pockets, and, per- 
chance, gain notoriety. But the day for such selfish 
adventurers has passed by—the science is no longer 
a novelty, and it cannot be used by “ignorant pre- 
tenders” as a means to gratify their base desires. 
From what we have said on this topic, it will be 
seen that the term Phrenologist means something 
more than “one versed in Phrenology,” as Webster 
defines it. In short, “one versed in Phrenology” 
means him who lives in accordanee with its doctrines, 
and strives, with an energy which knows no fail- 
ure, to keep his passions in due subjugation to r 
son and morality. P, lL. B. 





OUR CAUSE IN ALABAMA. 


The South Alabamian, of recent date, contains 
the following :— 


“The inhabitants of our village have, for some 
time past, been perfectly electrified and aroused J 
from their stupor by the presence of Dr. Trotter 
among us, who has initia us into the mysteries 
of the sciences of Phrenology and Electro-Magne- 
tism. We have heard many lecturers on these 
sciences elsewhere, but we must say that none 
have so forcibly convinced us of their truth as Dr. 
Trotter. From the mapner of his teaching and the 
vividness of his illustrations, we are satisfied that 
he has made these sciences a considerable study. 
After teaching the first class in this place, Dr. 
Trotter organized a society, entitled the ‘North 
American Scientific Phreno-Magnetic Society, No. 
12, of which he was unanimously voted an honorary 
member, and, at the solicitation of the members, 
consented to teach a second class. We would sug- 
gest to our fellow-citizens, now that a society has 
been organized, to use their utmost endeavors to 
maintain it.” 





PHRENOLOGY IN CRANSTON.. 


We publish, by request, the following resolutions 
passed at Dr. Broadbent’s lectures in Cranston. 

Whereas, by special request of a few of the in- 
habitants of Spragueville, Dr. Broadbent, of the 4 
city of Providence, has just concluded a course of 
lectures on Phrenology, together with experiments 
in Mesmerism, which justly merit some token of 
our approbation. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
Dr. Broadbent, for the very simple, yet lucid and 
comprehensive manner in which he has treated the 
interesting and useful science of Phrenology, making 
its prominent outlines palpable to the commonest 
understanding, and simplifying its more abstruse 
mysteries to those already somewhat acquainted 
with the science. 

Resolved, That the complete satisfaction ex- 
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pressed at the public examinations, setting forth, 
with remarkable and astonishing accuracy, the 
mental and physical peculiarities of those persons 
selected by a committee, who were chosen for that 
purpose, carried a more permanent and lasting 
conviction, in regard to the truth of the science, 
than any other fact that could have been introduced. 

Resolved, That by these lectures and experiments, 
we have been amused, interested, and benefited, 
and will gladly avail ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a second mental and scientific 
feast, whenever the Doctor's prior engagements 
will allow him to administer it, and we bespeak 
for him, and his subjects, an unbiased hearing. 


- 


Asuwortn Moaps.ey, Chat rman, 


James Wood, Dennis Leach, : ff 
Robt. Westall, Edward Phillips, i! 
Thos. Rowcliffe, Committee. 


Provipence Paystotocicat Socrery—By vote, 
of the Providence Physiological Society, the follow} 





-ing resolutions were adopted, and directed to be 


sent to the Phrenological Journal for publication : 
Resolved, That we have listened to the lecture 


™ given by Mrs. Johnson on the subject of Anatomy 


and Physiology, with deep interest, and that we 
consider her instructions on the nature of the differ-\ 
ent organs, their functions, diseases, &c., as invalu- \ 
able; having been presented in a lucid, dignified, 
and thoughtful manner. 

Resolved, That Mrs. Johnson's lectures take high 
rank as scientific productions, and indicate a mind 
accustomed to rigid investigation, and careful, pa- 
tient thought. 

Resolved, That as she goes from us, we recom- 
mend her to the public, as one who fu'ly under- 
stands her mission, and a woman every way worthy 
the patronage of the public. 

Mary Eppy, Sec. R. M. C. Capron, President. 
SSS en 

Our Encovracements—We are in daily receipt 
of letters from all parts of our country, which 
breathe the warmest spirit of commendation for the 
Journal, and of the truths of which it is the mes- 
senger. An old subscriber from Georgia writes :— 
“I consider the Journal the most valuable and user 
ful of all the publications of the age, and the cor-\, 
rect guide to moral and intellectual glory. Would 
to God that it were in my power to place it in the 
hands, and its rich contents in the minds, of every 
youth in our broad land; for, by so doing, I would 
confer upon them the highest moral gift of the nine- 
teenth century.” 








A. A. Surra, of Pa, who sent us a club of 32 
subscribers, says, “I look upon the Phrenological 
Journal as my ‘friend and foster father.’ Until I 
became, to some extent, acquainted with the science 
of Phrenology, as regards many things, I was en- 
shrouded in thick darkness—in a deep mystery— 
which nothing else could reveal. In my present 
employment, (teaching a public school,) I find the 
science of Phrenology to be of incalculable service ; 
for by it, my mind is brought into a more intimate 
relation with those of my pupils. Iam thus en- 
abled to manage my school without having recourse 





| street, New York.—Rahway Register. 








to any of those severe corporeal punishments so 
often resorted to by many teachers of our day. 
Thus I make the school-room a pleasant and profit- 
able place, (I believe,) both to myself and pupils. 





The subject of Phrenology, we think, concerns 
¢very one. That it is founded in exact science ad- 
mits hardly of any question, and that the earnest 
study of this interesting branch of physiology would 
result in the benefit of the species we consider a 
fact long since demonstrated. Messrs. Fowlers and 
Wells, of New York, we look upon in the light of 
benefactors of their species, and it would certainly 
seem as if their philanthropic career—for philan- 
thropic it certainly has been—commenced in a true 
appreciation of the principles and aims of Phre- 
nology. No men living enjoy a profounder acquain- 
taince with the science, and no men living, in our 
opinion, have evinced a more decided sympathy 
with their race. It would seem to follow that 
Phrenology and philanthropy are at least “sisters,” if 
not “twins,” which fact, in itself, should afford a 
sufficient motive to the careful study of the former. 
At all events, every one, male and female, ought to 
ascertain, if possible, of what he or she is capable, 
and we know of no better way of finding out than 


by applying to Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau, 
‘ 





Rev. E. S. W., in a letter to us of recent date, 

ys :—“ Deep is the interest I feel in Phrenology, 
‘I am more indebted to it than to any other science. 

/ As a teacher and minister of the Gospel, I feel 
that I could not do without it. Phrenology should 
be made a general study as much as mathematics, 
or the physical sciences.” 

This man teaches Phrenology, among other sci- 
ences, in a literary institution, and has just sent us 
a list of nearly fifty subscribers for the Journgl, , 

| half of whom are his students. We hope the da 
is not distant, when those who have the important 
responsibility of Education resting upon them, shall 
adopt this only true and practical mental philoso- 
phy. Then will the world make substantial pro- 
\gress in self-knowledge, virtue, and intelligence. 
EES Gs OS Ee 

Purenooey rv Iiirvors.—A letter from Russell- 
yille, Illinois, informs us of the delivery of an inter- 
esting courge of lectures at that place by Mr. Anton 
on Phrenology. Several commendatory resolutions 
were passed, both to the lecturer and to the truth 
of the science. As a part of the result of his labors, 
our friends, H. P. Howard and M. Heath, send us 
thirty subscribers. 


8. H. G. sends us a long list of subscribers from 
Versailles, Illinois, and says :—“ This is the largest, 
club ever gotten up here for anything of the kind, ; 
either newspaper or periodical.” 

This shows that the people of Versailles are capa- 
ble of appreciating valuable reading. There is too 
great a proportion of community whose brains are 
so completely bewildered by reading the tales of 
Romance and silly love stories that are contained, | 
in most of the publications of the day, that they 
cannot comprehend the few good things that are in 
circulation. é 


. 


~~ .. 





M. D. Crooks, one of our agents, sends us a list 
of subscribers from Taylorsville, Illinois, and writing 
from Springfield, Illinois, says:—‘“ The science of 
Phrenology is beginning to be appreciated. The 
people are determinéd to investigate for themsolves, 
and I think that there will be a club of twenty or 
thirty more subscribers forwarded from Taylorsville. 
1 hunted this city over for some of your publica- 
tions, but not any of the works published by you 
could be found. This certainly speaks well for the 
scientific character of the citizens of Springfield.” 

8. R. writes us from Lockport, Illinois, as fol- 
lows :— mae 

The new features of the Journal for 1851 will be 
the means of increasing its circulation at least one 
hundred per cent in this part of the country. 


—————_~008———_—_——_ 


— 


Parenotocy 1x Caicoper, Mass—We have on 
file a series of resolutions, highly commendatory of 
the lectures of friend H. B. Gibbons, in Chicopee 
and a generous tribute to his talents as a Phrenolo- 
gist, and his bearing asa man. He is now in Wes- 
tern, Mass. We have also received a series of 
commendatory resolutions relative to Dr. Judd’s 
lectures in Delaware Co., Ohio, on Phrenology and 
Physiology, signed by Rev. Francis Greene, as 
chairman of the meeting. 


—______~<eee—______ 








Mrs. Taompson iv AtBany.—It gives us pleasure \ 
to state that our friend and co-worker in the good 
cause, is located at No. 5)8 Broadway, in Albany, 
where she applies the sciences of Phrenology and 
Physiology to the delineation of character, the pro- 
motion of health, balance of constitution, and physi- 
cal education. She is a woman of talent—is amia- 
ble and ladylike in manners, and is well versed in 
her profession. She deserves, and, we doubt not, 
she will receive a liberal patronage. 





\ 


Purenotocy iy Matne.—We have received a \ 
flattering report of a committee relative to the suc- 
cess and skill of Dr. D. W. Judd, as a Phrenologist, 
who has just closed a course of lectures in Norway, 
Maine. 


oor 


Grave. Watt Hovses—We will say to those 
who desire more information on the subject of the 
“Gravel Wall mode of Building,” than they can get 
from the last year’s Journal, that we shall give an 
article, as soon as we get all the facts, so that we 
can speak from experience, embracing the process 
from the beginning to the completion of the house 
We hope this will spare us the trouble of replying 
to so many letters on this subject. 


Tue CoLiins hry har Geet tie to Lived be 
ship Arctic perform t trip to Liv in 
ton diye aT atom hours. This, for a voyage 
which might be justly termed es with 
stiff machinery, poor fuel, and all thousand dis- 
advantages incident to a new ship, is an extraordi- 








performance. We must look out for rare 
ea in the Arctic, when she gets “her wheels 
greased”—a passage in nine days, for instance, would 


not be an unpleasant text for a paragraph. Per- 
haps we shall able to write it in the course of 
the next year. 
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Reviews. ~ 


Tae Water Cure Journat anp Heratp or Re- 
Forms. Devoted to Puystotocy, Hypropatuy, 
and the Laws or Lirz. New York: Published 
Monthly at One Dollar a Year, by Fowers anp 
WELLs. 

The popularity of this Health Journal is only 
equaled by the vast superiority of the Warrr Curr 
over every other system known in the healing art. 

Our Prorte have tried this new method of curing 
diseases, and have pronounced an unalterable ver- 
dict in its favor. Inretticent Puysicians every- 
where are applying successfully the principles of 
Hydropathy in a great variety of cases hitherto 
considered hopeless, To put man in fight relations 
with the natural laws in all respects, is a funda- 
mental principle in Hydropathy. A proper diet, 
with air, exercise, bathing, sleep, clothing, etc., etc., 
are all duly considered and set forth in the Water 
Curr Journal. 

We cannot do better in this connection than to 
copy the following from a Syracuse paper, 
written by J. C. Jackson, M. D.:— 








“Do you read the Water Cure Journal? If not, 
let me advise you, and all who may read my letter, 
forthwith to subscribe for it. lt is a monthly 
Journal, published at one dollar a year, by Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells, of New York City. It is 
devoted to Water Cure treatment, Physiology, and 
the Laws of Life. It is most beautifully illustrated 
with engravings, printed on the richest whitest 
paper, and presents an aspect altogether delightful. 
Of all the periodicals it is my province to look over, 
I know of none which for beauty of workmanship 
exceed it, and very few which equal it. It has, 
without exception the least number of typograph- 
ical errors in it of any publication in my range of 
reading. 

It has a very able corps of writers—men and 
women. They are well read and experienced 
practitioners, and withal have the facility of com- 
municating their ideas in our mother tongue, an art 
unhappily unknown to most practitioners in the 
healing sphere. 

The most prominent, perhaps, are Drs. Tra1, 
Nicnots, Saew, Krr7repes, Mrs. Nicuois, ANTISELL, 
Hoveuton, ete. 

There are some female writers working their way 
slowly but surely into eminence through its columns. 
It has by far a larger circulation than any Medical 
Journal in the world, having reached the number 
of 25,000 subscribers, and bidding fair to double its 
list this year. 

It ought to be in every family. Every young 
man ought to take it. 


£Old men and matrons, 
Young men and maidens,’ 


would gather from its columns—if they would be 
its attentive reac ers—how to preserve health, how 
to avoid, and how to cure disease. There is not a 
doctor in all this broad Union, that might not learn 
wholesome truths of this same Journal in the way 
of treating disease. Your man of wealth, who lives 
in violation of physical law—your minister of the 
gospel, who «oops himself like a caged _squirrel— 
your editor, who racks his brains till run 
nothing but sap—your man of business, who works 
like an ess engine, and eats as he works, and 
sleeps as he eats, always in a hurry—your indul- 
ent father, and fashionable mother, and spolied 
ughter—all, all may gather from its pages words 
of Lire. 
What no other Medical Journal has done, the 
Warer Cure Journat does. It addresses itself to 
the masses. All its processes it makes as plain as 





possible. Its writers take pains to show how water 
may be applied in health, so as to preserve it, thus 
giving the most indisputable proof that they are 
honest, and also how water may be applied in sick- 
ness, Thousands of its readers save long doctor 
bills by the instructions it furnishes. But this is 
not all—they save their lives and the lives of 
others thereby. And yet this is not all. It teaches 
them how to cure curable di by a safer, surer 
way than that of taking nauseous drugs. 

Of medicine in its best estate one may well be 
jealous. To take it in most instances, is to jump 
out of the frying pan into the fire. It is a two- 
edged sword, and makes terible back-strokes at 
times. 

To know how to meet disease in its earliest 
assaults, and safely, surely, and efficaciously deliver 
one’s self from his grasp, is 


“ A consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 


This, the Water Cure Journal teaches. Do not 
mistake me. I am not to assert that physicians 
are not nece They are necessary—just as 
necessary as any other class of professional men, 
whose services are needed by reason of the im- 
perfectness of the people. In any or every sphere 
of life where men are only half developed, they 
need teachers. But the true teacher lives out his 
teachings in his own life, and thus commends his 
philosophy by his example. 

Again, do not mistake me. I do not assert that 
the Water Cure Journal teaches that all diseases 
are curable under the hydropathic treatment. Its 
writers maintain, and on all proper occasions are 
ready toshow by reference to facts, that whatever 
disease can be cured by the internal administration 
of medicine, can be as safely, surely, and much 
more speedily enred by water treatment. It mat- 
ters not how recent is the disease, or how chronic 
in character. 


An indirect testimony to the superiority of the 
treatment which the Water Cure Journal advocates 
is found in the very great change among medical 
men in the quantity of medicine given. Much less 
is administered. Homeopathy, leaving out of the 
calculation its worth in other respects, has been of 
incalculable service in forcing medical men to use 
knife-blades instead of spatudas in measuring doses. 
And the Water Cure Journal is abroad to teach the 
“common folks” that not infinitesimal doses are 
needful if the right applications are made. 


There are two things I want to call your atten- 
tion to before I close. 


1st. The great change that has come over the 
people in their understanding of the structure and 
functions of the human body. Twenty years since 
the most intelligent men, not physicians, were as 
ignorant as lamp-posts in respect of the building 
which God had so curiously fabricated as a home 
for the soul. Legal ages of high distinction 
were not unfrequently puzzled to manage a case 
involving mal-practice. They hardly knew the 
spleen from the liver, and would look wondrously 
wise when a doctor spoke of the diaphragm. 


Now, men, women, and children of intelligence 
claim general knowledge of the organism of Man. 
As a consequence, physicians cannot deal out their 
old, poor, worn out Latin with as much pomposity 
as formerly. The English language is quite com- 
mon in the sick room. To this state of things the 
Water Cure Journal, by its proprietors and contribu- 
tors has done much. 

2d. The Water Cure Journal hasnever prostituted 
its columns to the advertisement of the — vile 
compounds that are puffed as panaceas in almost 
all the newspapers ro the Union. Its matter for 
its readers is as healthful as its appearance is neat. 
So take hold as opportunity offers, and give it a 
circulation in the West. Depend on it that where- 
ever it goes it will scatter blessings like leaves from 
the Tree of Lirg. 


. ~8 
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Tue ConstiTuTION oF MAN, considered in relation” 
to the Natural Laws, by George Combe, Adapted 
to the use of Schoo 12mo. New York: 
Fow ers & Wet1s, Publishers. Price 26 cents. 


We can give our readers a very general descrip- 
tion of this masterly work, by copying the following 
from the Preracg. 


“The great object of this Treatise is to ex- 
hibit several of the most important natural laws, 
and their relations and consequences with a view 
to the improvement of education, and the regula- 
tion of individual and national conduct.” 

“The education of children should embrace their 
physical, moral, and intellectual natures, and the 

ws which govern these ; also the importance of 
obedience to them, and the consequences of disobe- 
dience. Too often education is merely an intellec- 
tual one, and the child is left without a proper 
cultivation of his moral and physical natures. 

With the physical nature of man, and the causes 
of health and disease, children should up 
familiar. They should be taught that violations of 
these laws by dissipation, excessive indulgences of 
appetite, or in any other manner, will surely bring 
punishment. With some it may possibly be 
delayed for many years, owing to the strength of 
the powers of nature with which they have been 
blessed, yet it will surely come as drugs in the 
cup of life. These thoughts should be indelibly 
stamped on the minds of youth, and in no better 
way can this be accomplished than by making it 
one of the subjects to be studied in our common 
schools. 

The moral and intellectual natures, and the laws 
which the Creator has assigned them, should be 
known to all, that every man may forsee and avoid 
the rang | resulting from their infringement.— 
Children should be taught to behold the wisdom 
and goodness of God, as manfested in His works 
and laws. 

As health is of the greatest importance in the 
economy of life, as obedience to the moral laws is 
absolutely necessary to happiness, and as an under- 
standing of the intellectual, laws of our being is 
so important to their full developement and the 
greatest usefulness to man, so should the study of 
these laws be made one of the leading pursuits in 
the education of the young. 


Every Parent, every Teacher, and every Guardian 
of youth, should acquaint themselves with the 
principles developed in this work. 

The present edition has been abridged, and so 
arranged, as to be adapted to schools, (Com- 
mon and Select.) It may also be read with 
great profit, by every young man and woman in or 
out of School. 

Tue Puswisuers, confidently hope, that every 
friend of Physical, moral and Intellectual education, 
will aid in placing this edition of the Constitution 
or Mav, in the hands of all the Risiva Genzr- 
ATION. 


—<or 


NEW PRINCIPLES OF REFORM. 2 


A little book has just been published in this city 
by William J. Baner, and is now upon our shelves, 
entitled “The True Constitution of Government, in 
the Sovereignty of the Individual, as the Final 
Development of Protestantism, Democracy, and 
Socialism,” by Stephen Pearl Andrews. This is 
the first of a series of publications announced under 
the promising title of “The Science of Society,” by 
the same writer. This is the beginning of the pub- 
lic announcement of certain fundamental and revo- 
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lutionary principles of social reform, which it is 
alleged differ essentially from all other systems, 
such as those of Fourier, Owen, é&c., being more in 
accordance with the condition of the world as the 
world is, and having been practically tested in 
every important particular before the announce- 
ment of them as principles to the world. This 
reform is denominated “ Equitable Commerce,” and 
had its origin with Josiah Warren, of Indiana, who 
founded a village in Ohio some four years ago, to 
put them in practical operation, the success of 
which, it is said, has been in striking contrast with 
all former attempts at social reform by organizations 
of various sorts. Some of the citizens of New York 
have beome so much interested in the theory and 
practice of this new reform, that they have secured 
five hundred acres of land on Long Island, to form 
a similar village in the vicinity of New York. It 
is not a system of association or communism, but 
just the opposite. Every individual holds his own 
property just as in existing society, and carries on 
his own business in his own way, just as he chooses. 
Indeed, in the absolute “Sovereignty of the Individ- 
ual,” is one of the principles of the new society, and 
the one which is explained in the little work above 
mentioned as introductory to the series. But while 
this is the case, it is alleged by the partizans of 
this new theory, that there is discovered a simple 
principle of commerce which, adopted and acted 
upon by any set of neighbors in the exchange of 
their mutual products, and then extended’ from 
village to village, will absolutely abolish poverty, 
put every man, and woman, and child into his or 
her right position, at that occupation which he or 
she most desires, and is best fitted for, banish hostile 
competition, and substitute genial and co-operative 
relations on all hands, institute the reign of equity, 
peace, and refinement, and, in a word, put all man- 
kind in that condition which the world is beginning 
so ardently to long for, in which the individual can 
be integrally developed, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. 

This is certainly a very large pretension, and, if 
true, the largest discovery that has been made yet. 
Mr. Andrews’ principal work in exposition of this 
doctrine, on the “Cost Principle,” the principle 
above adverted to, is not yet published. In the 
meantime, his little work on the “Sovereignty of 
the Individual,” is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion. It has been reviewed pro and con by the 
press of this city more in extenso than any work of 
its size, which has appeared for a long time fast. 
It is certainly a very bold and original statement 
of doctrines in which we think our readers would 
take a decided interest, whether they approve all 
the conclusions of Mr. Andrews or not. The price 
of the work is only twenty cents, and no one who 
wishes tu be “posted up” upon the progress of 
ideas in this age should allow so striking a symp- 
tom as this little treatise to pass without examina- 
tion. We know that the appearance of the treatise 
on the “Cost Principle” is looked for with a good 
deal of interest. 

The Evening Post says, speaking of the work 
already published, “ This is a pamphlet by an origi- 
nal and vigorous thinker. Writers on the radical 








side of the question have been accustomed to assert 
the rights of the individual man with great vigor 
and strictness, but none of them that we are ac- 
quainted with have gone so far in this respect as 
Mr. Andrews. 

Many, even of the most fearless Democrats, will 
not go with Mr. Andrews in his extreme applica- 
tion of his fundamental position, yet all, we are 
persuaded, may be instructed by his reasonings. 
The new principles of political economy to which 
he alludes, as the necessary means of giving prac- 
tical efficiency to his opiniors involve questions of 
the deepest import and moment, and require the 
most careful study before one would be justified in 
pronouncing a definitive judgment as to their 
merits, In the meantime, let us say that they are 
stated with great clearness, and argued with no 
little subtlety and force.” 

The Tribune says, “ We are not prepared to give 
our assent to all the statements and reasonings of 
Mr. Andrews in the tract before us, but we have 
no doubt he has opened an interesting path of in- 
quiry, and has clearly produced ideas which, sooner 
or later, must force themselves on the attention of 
the public. The fairness and ability with which 
he has treated them are patent to the most cursory 
reader. 

“It should also be understood that the author 
claims to be in possession of exact scientific princi- 
ples which will solve the social problem we have 
alluded to, of which the introductory portion only 
is here presented. The whole science will be un- 
folded in the course of the series. He disclaims the 
intention of dealing in mere aspirations after social 
progress, and demands the examination of his prin- 
ciples as being adequate, in their co-relations with 
each other, to the solution of the great question of 
modern times.” 


Cuents of the Month. 


Our latest advices from California are, with some 
exceptions, of an unusually favorable character. 
The mining operations have been facilitated by a 
recent abundance of rain ; an increasing attention 
is paid to agriculture, which promises to become a 
profitable branch of industry; and business of 
every description is prosecuted with great activity. 
The difficulties with the Indians, which have been 
the source of so much annoyance and distress, are 
subsiding, and peace will probably soon be firmly 
established between the emigrants to California 
and the native tribes. 

A misunderstanding which arose between the 
Collector of the port of San Francisco and the act- 
ing Postmaster, has caused a good deal of excite- 
ment in that city. The Collector gave orders that 
the mail-bags should be examined by the Surveyor 
of the port as they landed from the Panama 
steamer, and on attempting to discharge this duty, 
he was violently resisted by the officers of the 
Post-Office. A brisk contest ensued; the bags 
were overhauled ; but nothing of a suspicious char- 
acter was discovered. 

Numerous cases of Lynch Law have occurred, 
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and they appear to be on the increase in the min- 
ing districts. A paper has been signed in one place 
by five hundred persons, who pledge themselves to 
mount their horses on a moment’s warning, when a 
charge of theft is alleged, and if satisfied of the 
guilt of the accused, to hang him to the first tree, 
withoutfurther legal ceremonies. As a preventive 
‘to this informal execution of justice, the legislature 
have enacted a law, making grand larceny, or 
stealing to the amount of more than $50, a capital 
crime, preferring to inflict the penalty of death by 
judicial sanctions rather than by private violence. 

The claims to the land on which the city of Sa- 
cramento is located have been sustained by the 
District Courts, and no further attempts have been 
made to dislo&lge the suitors. 


The tax on foreign miners has been repealed by 
the Legislature. This measure will add to the 


; productiveness of the mines and the wealth of the 


country, by restoring many thousands of Mexicans, 
Chilians, and other foreigners, on whom the enact- 
ment operated as a prohibition. 

The quartz mining continues to be prosecuted 
with the most satisfactory results. New veins are 
opening of unparalleled richness. The quartz is 
crushed by expensive machinery, the owners of 
which divide the avails with the miners who get 
out the rock. One of these veins at Nevada, which 
was sold for $130,000, yielded an amount of gold 
ina few days worth $14,000, with the value of 
$30,000 more in the dirt ready for washing. 

The latest accounts from the Gold Bluff fully 
confirm the favorable representation which has 
been received before concerning that region. Ex- 
periments have been made of treating the black 
sand with quicksilver, by which returns have been 
given of goid amounting from $5 to $7 in a pound 
of sand. A large quantity of the surfacé sand was 
recently displaced by a violent storm, and the sub- 
stratum, consisting of clay, pebbles, and debris, 
when sifted and washed yielded from three to eight 
ounces to the pailful. 

A very rich coal mine has been discovered in the 
vicinity of Benicia, which promises to be a valuable 
addition to the mineral resources of the country. 

A Pennsylvania farmer named Alexander has 
commenced a series of operations on the swamp 
lands in the Sacramento valley, which present a 
remarkable instance of agricultural enterprise and 
energy, and bid fair to be crowned .with abundant 
success, The ground is thoroughly drained by a 
trench of four feet in width and three and a half 
feet in depth, surrounding the whole farm, and dug 
with great regularity at an expense of $1,500. The 
soil taken from the ditch, consists of stratum of 
rich black loam, about eighteen inches thick, of a 
light spongy texture, beneath which is about the 
same depth of yellow loams, lying on sand. Mr. 
Alexander employs two large prairie plows, which 
turn a furrow twenty inches wide and seven deep, 
The cost of plowing is from $10 to $15 per acre. 
But the greatest expense is for seeds, which are 
sold at an enormous price, in the present imperfect 
state of cultivation. The onion seed alone used by 
Mr. Alexander amounts to $1,000, at the rate of 
$24 a pound. Twelve dollars a pound is paid for 
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turnip and cabbage seeds. With the variety of 
other seeds, the whole expenditure for this item 
has been over $2,000. His outlay for potatoes, of 
which he has planted three and a half tons of the 
California variety amounts to about $600. The 
probable avails of this operation, with eighty 
acres under the plow, judging from the yield 
of last year under no superior advantages, and al- 
lowing for the abatement in prices, on account of 
more abundant supplies, are estimated at not less 
than $1,000 to the acre. 

The entire population of California is now set 
down at 314,000, of which it is reckoned that 
100,000 have been engaged in mining during the 
past year. Supposing this number of men have 
worked three hundred days, producing on an aver- 
age, three and one-third dollars each in a day, we 
have an aggregate of $100,000,000. This amouut 
of gold is believed by competent judges to have 
been actually taken from the mines during the past 
twelve months. The product of the coming year, it 
is estimated, will reach a still higher figure. With 
the enlarged experience of the miners, their more 
intimate knowledge of the country, and the im- 
provement in the method of washing, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that the avails of their in- 
dustry will amount to the sum of $150,000,000. 

Hon. Samuel R. Thurston, late delegate to Con- 
gress from the Oregon Territory, died on the 9th of 
April, on his passage from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco. His health had been failing since his depar- 
ture from New York, but no apprehension of dan- 
ger was awakened, until the day before his death. 
His remains were taken to Acapulco for interment. 





A more violent gale than has been known on the 
Lakes for several years took place on the Ist of 
May at Buffalo. The water in the harbor rose to a 
great height, overflowing the low land in the vi- 
cinity, filling the cellars, and almost submerging 
the docks. A great deal of damage was done to 
the shipping on the Lakes, and to property in Buf- 
falo. The works of the Erie Railroad Company in 
the harbor was severely injured, and a delay of 


several days occasioned in their completion. A’ 


number of vessels were driven ashore, and several 
have not yet been heard of, which it is supposed 
have foundered with the loss of all on board. 





The South Carolina States Rights Convention 
assembled at Charleston on Monday, May 5, and 
adjourned after a session of four days. The names 
of four hundred and thirty-one delegates were en- 
rolled on the journals, and the convention organized 
by the choice of Hon. J. R. Richardson, late Gov- 
ernor of the State, as President. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing the determination of the State 
of South Carolina to relieve herself from the ag- 
gressions of the Federal Government. and of the 
Northern States,—asserting the right of secession 
as essential to State sovereignty and freedom,— 
and referring to the Convention of the people and 
the Legislature for the adoption of measures for de- 
fending the rights of the State. An Address to 
the Southern Rights Association of other Southern 
States was reported and accepted, urging the im- 
portance of immediate and combined action for the 
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support of Southern Rights, but declaring that al- 
though left alone in the struggle, South Carolina 
had decided to vindicate her liberty by secession. 
A counter report was presented by a minority of 
the Committee, in opposition to separate State ac- 
tion and in favor of leaving the whole question to 
the decision of the Convention elected under the 
act passed at the last session of the Legislature. 





A newspaper has been established ‘at Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., by Gen. Byrum, a reform member of 
the last Senate of that State, devoted to the vari- 
ous measures of the National Reformers, and the 
policy of the National Industrial Congress. It is 
called the Peoples’ Advocate and Constitutional 
Reformer. A new trial has recently been made 
with Prof. Page’s Electro Magnetic Locomotive, 
which was attended with very satisfactory results. 
The experiment took place on the railroad between 
Washington and Bladensburg, which distance was 
accomplished in thirty-nine minutes, at the maxi- 
mum speed of nineteen miles an hour. A re- 
ward of five hundred dollars has been offered by 
Mr. E. Anthony of New York for the most valuable 
improvement in the art of photography which shall 
be made during the present year. The lists are 
open to the artists of Europe as well as those of this 
country, and no restriction is imposed as to the 
branch of the art in which the improvement is 
effected. The Committee chosen to examine and 
decide on the claims of competitors consists of 
Prof. Morse, Prof. Draper, of the New York Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Renwick of Columbia College. 
A vessel arrived in New York on the 4th inst. 
freighted with animals for Barnum’s Grand Cara- 
van, which is about to be exhibited throughout the 
United States. Among this extraordinary collec- 
tion of wild beasts are nine living elephants, a Bur- 
mese bull, sixteen serpents of the most enormous 
dimensions, including a couple of boa constrictors, 
of twenty-four and sixteen feet in length, a myriad 
of monkeys, a porcupine, and numerous other curi- 
ous specimens of forest life in the East. One of 
the elephants is a calf only nine months old, which 
was weaned from its dam on the passage. It is 
only three feet high, and frisky as a kitten. A 
native chief of Ceylon has charge of the elephants. 
‘he number of adult persons in Virginia who 
cannot read or write is estimated at 83,000. In 
Indiana, it is stated that there are no less than 
75,000 persons over twenty-one years of age in the 
same predicament.——During the recent severe 
gale on the Atlantic coast, a quantity of linseed oil 
was thrown ashore by the breakers, in the vicinity 
of Plymouth. It was in forty gallon casks, four- 
teen of which were rolled on the shore without in- 
jury, but several casks were dashed to pieces on 
the rocks, The casks that were sound contained 
about thirty gallons each, which proved to be in 
good condition. Their appearance was such as to 
indicate they had been in the water a number of 
years, their outer surface being a good deal de- 
eayed, and four ridges of iron rust on each, in the 
place of which were once iron hoops. It is sup- 
posed that they came from the brig Hollander of 
Boston, which was sunk in Massachusetts Bay 
about ten years since on her passage from Rotter- 

















dam. The breaking up of the vessel by the gale 
probably released the casks from the hold, and be- 
ing lighter than water, they rose to the surface. 
——Father Matthew has delivered several ad- 
dresses as Nashville, Tenn., to large audiences. He 
is at present in feeble health and cannot engage so 
actively in the Temperance cause as he might desire 





Da-o-ne-ho-ga-web, a celebrated chief of the 
Seneca Indians, died at Tonawanda in the month of 
April. He was a zealous opponent of the encroach- 
ments of the whites, and was especially hostile to 
the land speculators, with whom he often came in 
collision in the courts of justice, and in one or two 
instances compelled some of them to leave the 
Indian territory. His name is attached to several 
important treaties at Washington, and he was 
regarded by the Six Nations as their greatest chief 
since the death of Red Jacket. He was through 
life a man of strictly temperate habits. His death 
was announced to the differont tribes of the Six 
Nations by runners, who raised the cry of lament, 
according to the Indian custom, and communicated 
all the particulars of his decease. A string of 
black beads, which is always carried by the runner, 
in token of the death of a great chief, was passed 
from hand to hand around the Council, who exhibit- 
ed the most lively expressions of grief. 





Another enterprise for the invasion of Cuba has 
exploded during the past month, producing no 
small degree of excitement throughout the country. 
The plot appears to have been laid with considera- 
ble skill, and was sustained by confederates of 
courage and ability, and, as it is supposed, in sonie 
instances, of high standing in society. The first 
step towards the detection of the plan was taken 
in New York on the 28d of April. Information 
was given to the United States Marshal that a 
vessel fitted out with munitions of war was at 
anchor in the bay, awaiting the arrival of several 
hundred men. He chartered a steamboat for the 
service, which, in company with a revenue cutter, 
and a large police force, proceeded down the bay 
in search of the suspected vessel. She proved to 
be a large but dilapidated steamer called the 
Cleopatra, and was found lying at a pier on the 
North River. On searching this boat a large 
quantity of coal was found on board, with a quantity 
of empty water casks, but no firearms nor gun- 
powder. She was placed under the charge of the 
United States officers, a guard of marines from the 
Navy-yard were stationed on board, and no person 
permitted to approach her from the shore. 

A number of persons were subsequently arrested 
and held to bail, under the charge of being con- 
cerned in the proposed expedition. Among these, 
were Captain Lewis, formerly of the Creole, the 
steamboat employed in the last Cuban Expedition, 
John L. O'Sullivan, a well known literary man, 
once prominently connected with the New York 
periodical press, and Major Louis Schlesinger, one 
of the Hungarian patriots. 

During these proceedings in New York, a similar 
movement was carried into effect in Savannah, 
though without any immediate results. The United 
States Marshal left that city for the South on the 
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27th of April, in the steamboat Welcha, and after 
a cruise of three days, returned with information 
collected at various points where she had touched 
on her trip. There were various rumors of armed 
encampments at different parts of the coast, but no 
discoveries were made. It was universally believed 
that the preliminary measures had been taken for 
a descent upon Cuba, but that the main body of 
men concerned in it were dispersed. The public 
opinion between Savannah and Jacksonville was 
said to be almost unanimously in favor of the con- 
templated enterprise. It was thought that the 
leaders of the expedition would gather their fol- 
lowers at some point beyond the limits of the 
United States, and there organize them in such a 
manner as circumstances should suggest. 

The Inauguration of the Erie Railroad took 
place at Dunkirk, on the 15th ult, in the presence 
of a vast assembly of people, who had been drawn 
together by the event, which marks one of the 
most splendid trophies of industrial energy and 
skill, of which the present age can boast. The oc- 
casion was honored with the presence of Mr. Fill- 
more, the President of the United States, Mr. Web- 
ster, the Secretary of State, Mr. Graham, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney 
General, Mr. Hall, the Post-Master General, and a 
large number of invited guests. The President, 
with the members of the cabinet who accompanied 
him on this exciting tour, was received on his arrival 
in New York, with a grand military and civic dis- 
play, under the direction of the municipal authori- 
ties. A sumptuous dinner was provided at the 
Irving House, which gave occasion to numerous 
effusions of patriotic eloquence. The next day, 
nearly five hundred guests of the Erie Company, 
including the President and Heads of Departments, 
were carried over the road by a special train to 
Elmira, where they passed the night, and proceed- 
ed on the following morning to Dunkirk, the west- 
ern terminus of the road. The festive ceremonies 
of the occasion were performed with distinguished 
eclat, presenting a worthy commemoration of the 
completion of the stupendous work, which has con 
structed a solid pathway of iron from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the waters of the distant inland 
lakes. 





FOREIGN. 


The most interesting European event of the 
past month is the opening of the Great Exhibition 
ef the World’s Industry at London, which took 
place, according to previous arrangements, on 
Thursday, May 1. The ceremonies were of a grand 
and impressive character. After the Crystal 
Palace was thrown open to the immense crowd of 
visitors, who soon filled every portion of its vast 
area, the Queen of England made her entrance, 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the assembly. 
Precisely at 12 o'clock she took her seat on the 
platform, which was surmounted by a magnificent 
blue canopy. Prince Albert was on her left. The 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal completed 
the group. The Duke of Wellington, who that 
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day entered his eighty-third year, was in attend- 
ance. After the performance of the National An- 
them, a report was presented by Prince Albert to 
the Queen, who read a reply which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion by the Ministers. The prayer 
of inauguration was then offered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, after which the Hallelujah Chorus 
was sung by a full choir, conducted by Sir Henry 
Bishop. A procession was then formed, preceded 
by the State heralds, the architect and all the 
officials engaged in constructing the Crystal Palace, 
the foreign commissioners in charge of the contri- 
butions of different nations, the royal commissioners 
on the part of the British Government, the foreign 
ambassadors, among whom Mr. Lawrence, the 
American Minister, presented a conspicuous ap- 
pearance, and Her Majesty’s Ministers, with Lord 
John Russel at the head, while the members of the 
Royal Family closed the procession. The Queen 
announced the Exhibition opened, amidst the flourish 
of trumpets and the salvos of artillery, which de- 
clared the fact to the multitudes on the outside. 
The display of industrial products was the object 
of universal admiration, fully equalling the high- 
wrought anticipations that had been formed. The 
articles from the United States presented a national 
collection of great interest. Among them were a 
variety of specimens of grains and raw materials, 
choice minerals, a splendid display of carriages, 
and several admirable daguerreotypes. The statue 
of the Greek Slave by Powers was the principal 
attraction of the Exhibition in the department of 
sculpture. It is computed that the sale of season 
tickets amounted to £50,000, which, added to the 
subscriptions, will make about £130,000. The cost 
of the Exhibition will not be less than £200,000. 





The King of Naples has not only prevented his 
subjects from taking part in the London Exhibi- 
tion, but he will not permit any of them to visit the 
Great Fair. Mr. Charles Frederck Meyer, one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Sweden, has just died 
at Copenhagen, aged eighty-one, and has left a for- 
tune of 22,000,000f., which goes to his five children. 
He was possessed of 32 vessels, two dock-yards, a 
spinning manufactory, and a sail-cloth manufacfo- 
ry; he worked mines of copper, iron, and um; 
he was the chief of a bank at Carishamm, and the 
principal partner in one of the most important 
banking houses at Hamburgh———Ida Pfeifer arriv- 
ed lately in Berlin from « voyage round the world, 
performed mostly by land. The unwearied travel- 
ler, who was compelled by the war now raging in 
Kaffraria to abandon her visit thither, intends to go 
to the Guinea Coast to collect natural specimens for 
the European Museums——-A horrible accident 
took place at Cologna, on the Ist of April. A 
military magazine, where cartridges were being 
prepared, exploded, while upwards of a hundred 
men were at workin it. Thirty-six sufferers, sadly 
scorched and mutilated, were conveyed to the hos- 
pital; an officer, two corporals, and seven men 
were buried under the ruins——The Sultan has 
refused to accede to the demands of Austria, to 
exclude M. Kossuth and seven of his companions in 
exile from the benefit of liberation, and the Aus- 








trian Ministers referred to Vienna for fresh instruc- 
tions —The King of Sardinia intends visiting 
England during the Great Exhibition——A num- 
ber of young men dressed in red uniform and fur- 
nished with apparatus for cleaning clothes and 
shoes, have been stationed in the vicinity of the Ex- 
hibition Building and West end thoroughfares. 
They are all lettered, and wear badges inscrib- 
ed “The Shoeblack Society..—The have been 
selected to these offices from the London Ragged 
Schools previous to being assisted to emigrate—— 
The country papers from the four quarters of the 
Kingdom continue to report the progress of the 
flight of farmers across the Atlantic. The move- 
ment is compared to that of an army retreating 
before the enemy. At every port the best portion 
of the inhabitants are hurrying away, and if there 
be no check there must be, in a few years, a fearful 
blank in the population. 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR THE LADIES. 


Whatever is developed in art or science which 
is calculated to promote health and maintain con- 
venience, we hail with pleasure. A little article 
has just been invented by Mr. Cuartes Atwoon, of 
Birmingham, Connecticut, in which is involved more 
substantial importance to the people of the United 
States than the conquests of the Mexican war and 
all the gold of California. And this article, gentle 
reader, is an improved “ Hook and Eye” for ladies’ 
dresses. A word of explanation will make our 
position clear. 

All former hooks and eyes were liable to unhook, 
to prevent which the dresses were made too tight 
for health. The peculiarity of the new article is, 
that it goes together with a kind of spring, and it is 
quite impossible for the dress to unhook, even if it 
be loose enough to overlap a finger’slength. This 
will do away the necessity of making dresses tight 
to prevent unhooking, and for this one reason, viz., 
that the dress can be made as loose as is desirable 
for comfort and health and not unhook, that this 
new invention is in our opinion so great an achieve- 
ment. For ages our women have been dwarfed 
and murdered piecemeal by tight dressing, and 
although much of the enormity of corsets has been 
dispensed with, yet the dresses have continued to 
be made as tight as they could be hooked, partly 
because if they did not come together with a snap 
they would not remain hooked. 

The “ Parent Locxep Tare Hooxs anp Eves,” of 
Mr. Atwood, must supercede all others at once, 
and while it ought to make his fortune, it will bless 
and benefit our race by leaving without excuse 
those who have dressed tightly because their 
dresses would unhook if loose, and enable little girls 
to be dressed loosely during growth and develop- 
ment, without the annoyance to decency of having 
their dresses constantly unhooked. 

The hooks are locked on a piece of tape 
at proper distances, and the eyes upon an- 
other, and the whole is to be sewed upon the 
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garment. Farewell, then, to tight dressing—its last 
excuse is now set aside by this new and important 
invention. 





Rev. John Pierpont, who “has a way ” of making 
people understand what he means, in writing upon 
the Telegraph, in his poem on Progress, concludes 
thus :— 

A hero chieftain laying down his pen, 

Closes his eyes in Washington at ten : 

The lightning courier leaps along the line; 
And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine; 
Halting a thousand miles whence he departed, 
And getting or an hour before he started. 


We have received an account of an interesting 
jnstance of sompambulism, in the case of Miss Eliza 
Buskirk, in Adams Co., Ill, in which she arose in 
the night, cooked breakfast for the family, set down 
with them and ate, cleared away and washed the 
dishes, and started to go of an errand to a neigh- 
bor’s, when the family seized and prevented her. 
She awoke in a great fright, returned to bed, and 
slept till morning. 

Westeen Liserat Instirurr.—This is the name 
of a school established at Marietta, Ohio, less than 
two years ago, It is one of high order, embracing 
both an academic and collegiate department, afford- 
ing equal advantages to both male and female stu. 
dents. They have a very large class, of their most 
talented young men and women, in Phrenolosy, 
who have already become very enthusiastic in ‘ie 
science. Phrenology is the mental philosophy of 
the school, They have a small class in Upham’s, 
but the students take little interest in it, and.no 
wonder. One might as well try to press wine from 
chestnut burrs, as to get clear ideas of mind from 
any system of mental science except that which is 
based on phrenological principles, This school 
founded on correct principles—education of a high 
order—should not be denied to females. We pre- 
dict for this model school abundant prosperity and 
usefulness. We shall be glad to hear of the future 
progress of this institution. 





IMPROVEMENT IN WAGON sPRINGs—We had 
thought that the pleasure wagon had arrived at the 
pinnacle of perfection, but we are happily dis- 
appointed. The omnipotent spirit of progress in 
mechanical art invades even that paragon of per- 
fection, the buggy wagon. Mr. Sprovr’s patent 
spring, brace and reach, for light or heavy wagons, 
possess double the strength, and double the elas- 
ticity, of steel applied in the form of the ~ Elliptic, 
so much prized by those who remember when there 
was not a spring wagon in America. The old 
elliptic spring will soon be hustled away with stage- 
coaches and post-riders, to the tomb of obsolete 
ideas. See advertisement in May number. 





Newton said, “ Endeavor to be the first in your 
trade or profession, whatever it may be.” And 
this, by the way, is the secret of success and excel- 
lence. It matters comparatively little what the 
trade, occupation, or profession may be, provided it 
is healthful and useful. 








Femate Docrors—The Philadelphia Ledger 
contains the following :— 


Miss Harriet K. Hunt, a lady of Boston, applied to 
the Medical College of that city for admission to 
the medical lectures of the institution, but was re- 
fused, on the — that it was inexpedient. She 
made a second application by a very able letter, in 
which she considered the broad subject of the ne- 
cessity of a good medical education for woman. 
The subject was considered by the directors of the 
institution, who voted that she should be admitted 
to attend the lectures on the same terms as other 
tudents, | tino it did not conflict with the 
statutes of the college. The gentlemen students were 
very much excited by the act of their teachers and 
sent in a protest against it. Miss Hunt, entirely 
out of courtesy to them, in consideration of the 
state of disaffection and insubordination in the pre- 
sent class, decided to postpone her attendance on 
the lectures until the commencement of another 


--term. The gentlemen students are a gallant set of 


fellows, and ought to feel proud of their opposition. 
They are the only ones who will be likely to feel 
the same gratification on account of it. 

[It’s of no consequence—the women have com- 
bined, and they will study medicine—and, ulti- 
mately, do all the doctoring, in spite of this resist- 
ance. These young men may as well submit with 


becoming gallantry. ] 





Tue Acencres or Prorutston.—Mr. Ewbank, in 
his Patent Report, vigorously and carefully scruti- 
nizes the agencies of propulsion employed in the 
great Ocean Steamers now traversing the Atlantic, 
the Gulf, and the Pacific, and proves, if there be 
such a thing as abstract scientific demonstration, 
that by a simple modification of the paddle-wheels, 
a very great increase of speed in the movement of 
these Steamers might at once be attained. He 
shows that there is an actual waste of power in a 
paddle-wheel, equal to the aggregate thickness of 
the paddles or buckets, and that any attainable 
diminution of that thickness, would secure a corres- 
ponding increase of speed. He shows also, that the 
efficiency of the paddles is increased in proportion 
to their length or distance from the center, illustra- 
ting and confirming his positions by drawings of 


’ varioys birds and fishes, showing that the swift birds 


have all long pointed wings, while the slow and 
heavily flying birds have wings much shorter and 
squarer. So the swift fishes agree in having a wide 
caudal fin with a slender conformation above it, 
while the comparatively clumsy fishes maintain 
nearly the same size from the body to the extremity 
of the caudal fin. —J. Y. Tribune. 





Tae Tanxine Inrerest—It appears that the| 
How. Zapoc Pratt, of Green Co., New York, has) 
been the most extensive tanner in the United 
States, if not in the world. He has employed, and, 
fully paid, 30,000 men, and tanned one million 


| sides of leather ; built a village, with storehouses, 
| workshops, churches, where all the mechanical in- 


terests may be found in operation. He has rep- 
resented his district in Congress, and is, in every 


sense of the term, a “go-a-head,” hard-working, al/ 


ways-busy man. His portrait, biography, 


\ Phrenological developments, were given in vol. 
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1849, of this Journal. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


In consequence of the unprecedented demand for the 
Journal for 1851 our back numbers have been exhausted, 
and as the work is not now stereotyped we are obliged to 
commence anew volumein July. All new subscribers will 
commence in July and continue one year from that date. 
Our present list will close with December. This arrange - 
ment will give us two volumes a year, one commencing in 
January and the other in July, which will enable us to sup. 
ply all our subscribers. 











PosTMASTERS AND Pustisners.—We give below the 
extract of a letter received from the Postmaster-General, 
in answer to a letter of inquiry whether postmasters have 
the privilege of franking leters to publishers containing re- 
mittances for subscriptions :— 

“ All postmasters whose compensation does not exceed 
$200 a year —— to send and receive, free, all let- 
ters written by ves, and all written communications 
on their own private business, not weighing over half an 

unce. 


° 

“ Postmasters who have the ne of franking these 
[a aay written communications can frank letters to pub- 
ishers of newspapers, covering money for su 


scriptions, or 
the names of su! ry 


bers, as agent for the publisher, and his 
agency will be presumed from the fact that be franke them. 
NATHAN K, HALL, Postmaster-General.” 


To the above, we add, that it is lawful and proper for 
postmasters to frank letters relating to the non-reception of 
periodicals, or to the changing of residences. Aut Post- 
MASTERS are authorized agents for our publications. 





Tae Srzam-Eneine.—in our next number we shall pre- 
sent our readers with an engraved view of that almost om- 
nipotent piece of mechanism—fhe Sream-Enains! A com- 
plete history of this greatest of human achievements cannot 
fail to meet with a living response from every reader, 

Our I:itustratep descriptions of the Stzamsntr, the 
Locomotive, the Maexetic TeLecraps, the Corron-Gin, 
and the Great Printine-Press, which have appeared in 
former numbers, seem to have awakened the mechanical 
faculties of all classes. We predict that the present half 
century will develop even mightier results in the World’s 
ConsTructivenrss than has yet been known—even in all 
past ages. 





Our Taree Monratizs.—([The objects of these serial 
publications are pretty well understood by most of our rea- 
der@j-and their utility has been variously estimated. We 
cannot withhold from our readers, the following, from the 
New-V ork Courier, of recent date :} 

“Tue American Porenocooicat JourNaAL—Tue WATER 
re JournaL—Tue Stupent.—These three excellent peri- 
icalg.are published by Fowlers and Wells, to whom 
the people of this country are y for the cir- 
culation, in a cheap and orm, of an immense 
t of inf eS als comnetee 
with the welfare and happiness of the human race. We doubt 
if the Tract Society have ever accomplished a tithe of the 
by the dissemination of their little religious publ 
that the Fowlers have done by their pamphlets 
and papers. Whether phrenology be a true science or not, 
or hydropathy a cure for diseases are not questions we are 
dis ae anaes but we know from a close 
contin examination of the popular publica- 
tions of Messrs.,Fowlers & Wells, that they contain a great 
amount of most serviceable information in relation to the 
true laws of life; by an acquaintance with which, we may 
learn to extract from our earthly existence, the highest de- 
Se is ca of affording ; and we 
joubt not that our countrymen have been greatly benefited 
by their exertions. The logical Journal and the Wa- 
ter Cure Journal and the Student are carefully edited, and 
pa bpd and handsomely “made up.” printed on fine 
white paper, and appropriately e' af 





Parenovoetca, Works 1x Canapa.—All the publica- 
tions of Fowlers & Wells will be delivered in most of the 
setiled rE of Canada, ‘at publishers’ Messrs. 
Cridge & Maclear. Any books or journals can be procured 
by addressing, post » Avrrep Criper, BeLtvitie, or 
Tuomas Macrear, Toronto.—lit, 





Wesster’s Quarto upaheideed Dictionary. ice 
for sale by Fowiers & Wes, New York. —s 


— 


Tuovents on THe Deata Penauty. By Charles C. 
Burleigh. Price 25 cents, mailable. For sale by Fow.- 
ers & We.ws, New York. 
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American Purenotoercat Jounnwat anp Water Cure 

Journnat.—These two munthilies, sisters in beauty, exccl- 

and usefulness, for the present month, have reached 

us. We know not how to speak our full appreciation of 

such publications, Messrs. Fowlers & Wells of N. Y., are 
doi it 


ing the y an tial service by their indefati- 
gable and well-directed efforts inthe cause of human bap- 
and virtue. Their teachings on the su of 
fe and health and the true developments of man’s phys 
jeal and moral nature, meet our almost unqualified appro- 
bation. They have adopted the true philosophy, and we 
wish them abundant success in their labors of love in behalf 
of humanity, Either of those Journals can be had for $1 
annum. Address Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau street, 
ew-York.— The Georgia Citizen, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the next number, Votume Fourteen of the 
Phrenological Journal commences. 

Those who become new subscribers beginning with the 
July Number, will continue one year from that time, and 
those who begun with January will close their volume with 
the year 1851. 

We hope to receive twenty thousand new subscribers to 
begin with our July volume. If our friends and agents will 
it, we shall have them. Now is the time to begin the 
work. 

Encouraged by the triumphant support wh'ch the Journal 
has received from all quarters in its new and enlarged form, 
we are making costly arrangements to iucrease its value, 
and enrich and beautify its pages. 

Tats Jounnat will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends who 
reside in other places. 

Frienps anv co-workers in the advancoment of the 
Science of Purexo.oey will see to it, that every family in 
the land is provided with a egpy of this Journal. 

Money on all specie-paying banks may be remitted by 
mail in payment for the Journal. 

Svsscaisers can mail gold dollars, one, two, or three 
bank-notes in a letter, and not increase the postage. 

Civss may now be formed in every neighborhood 
throughout the country, and be forwarded at onee to the 
publishers. 

Remirrances tx Daarts on New York, Philadelphia, 
or Boston always preferred. Large sums should be sent 
in drafts or checks, payable to the order of FowLers anp 
Wetts. 

Aut Lerrers addressed to the publishers should 
plainly written, containing the name of the Post-Orric 
County, and Stars. 

Sreciat Norice.—4ll letters and other co 
designed for the Journal should be post-Patp, @ 
to Fowters anno Weis, Vo. 131 Nase 
York. 








which every one should 
elucidation of character,—the principles and 
which will be found no where else. Whatever may be the 
variety of opinions concerning ph: y—there can be but 
one as to the im cv of self-knowledge, and through the 
medium of this periodical, much that is highly conducive 
to that end will be found. 

The form of this journal andthe more scientific arrange- 
ment, render it exceedingly attractive.— The Globe, Toren- 
to, C. W. 





How. H. B. Stanton, will please accept our thanks for 
documents, 

His views on “ Lanp Rerors,” as reported in his recent 

evincide with our own. We shall, at another 

give our readers at least a synopsis of this able speech. 





C. H. Porter, has sent us Documents relating to the State 
Rerorm Scuoot, of Westborough, Mass., January, 1849, 
°50 and °51—printed by order of the slature. 

We have examined these Reports with unalloyed pleas- 
This most excellent Institution has conferred on our 


ure. 
whole community a good, 
Homeless and vicious boys are taken from sinks of infamy 


and crime, and placed here, under the mosi kindly influen- 
ces—educated and reformed in every respect. This is one 
of the most dable and h 


provisions ever 
made by any Legislature. 








Tae American Paorewotoeicat ALMANac ror 1852.— 
Tiustrated with 32 engravings, and containing an unusual 
amount of interesting original matier, is now in press. 
Price, 6 cents single, 50 cents per dozen, or $3 per hun- 
dred. Mailable. 
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Dr. N. D. Lasapte, of Galveston, Texas, will supply our 
works on Phrenology, Physivlogy, Hydropathy, Magnetism, 
Psychology, &c. ¢ have shipped him a quantity of our 
Purxno.ooica Busts, those a to every 
student in Phrenology, which he will be pleased to furnish. 


— 


In Avstincsvre, Onto—Mr. E. 8. Atvorp, has also a 
lot of our works, with which he will supply our friends in 
Ashtabula County. 





Goutp Dottars, half or quarter Eagles may be remit- 
ted for Journals or Books, at single letter postage. These 
smull coins should be carefully enveloped in thin paper, in 
order to prevent them slipping out of the letter, before 
reaching its destination. 








Ten Dowtars will secure twenty copies of the Water 
Cure or Phrenological Journals for one year. It will be the 
same to the publishers should twenty copies in all be or- 
dered of these Journals, at club prices. 


Aut Lerrers and other ications ng to this 
Journal, should be post-paid, and addressed to Fowters &, 
We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New-York. 


Co Correspondents. 


C. P. Hueugs. Your letter of May 20th had no address of 
town, county, or state, and the post-mark was so obscure 
that it could not be read. Of course we cannot answer. 
We regret that correspondents make such mistakes, and 
then blame us for not replying. 


Buaxe’s paint, for the inside of houses, is too dark in 
color, and not quite smooth enough without polishing. 
The chocolate colored variety would do well, we think, on 
akitchen floor, Mr.Blake has recently, however, discov- 
ered a mode of refining the material so that it may be 
mixed with other colors, and it presents a smoother surface. 
A good way would be to put on a coat of this paint, and 
over it lay any oil color desired. This would make a fire 
proof body, while the outer coloring would give beauty. 

Querist.—N. A., appended to Thomas Cole’s name, 
means that he was a “ National Academician,” of artists, 
just as W. Scott, with U. 8. A. attachgd to his name, means 
that he belongs to the United States Army. 


E, W. H., Palmyra, N. ¥.—The same faculty which ena- 
bles the bee and the dog to find their way home, also ena- 

les the hog, when carried in a box for miles, to lay a 
straight course for home as soon as set free. This faculty 
is Locatiry, which gives the intuitive knowledge of direc- 
tion. Man seldom exhibits such perfection in this respect 
as do some of the lower animals, We trust to roads and 
guide-boards for direction, but the Indian will thread the 
trackless forests for a thousand miles, and hit every village 
and tribe on his zig-zag way, though separated by hugdreds 
of miles. The less artificial the life, the more pe’ are 
the manifestations of the perceptive instincts. 


T.T.S. Your name is on our subscription books, and has 
been every year since 1842, and’ your Journal is regularly 
mailed, and you should receive it every month without fail. 
Uncle Sam’s agents may not all be faithful, or some of them 
may have fallen so much in love with the Journal as to 
borrow it on its way, and forget to send it on after reading. 
But it teaches honesty as well as to study man, so that we 
hope it will reform them if they continue to read its pages. 
We have re-sent the numbers you say have miscarried, and 
trust no further difficulty will occur. 


H. G, We cannot publish his character, he is known only 
to a few, and his denominati.n is so small and peculiar in 
its tenets, that his biography would contain little of general 
interest, and be too sectariar. We have nothing to do with 
sects as such in the Journal, and its topics are designed to be 
of interest to all, and objectionable to none, 











“Cannot the mental faculties be improved and invigorated 
by some chemical means ?” A Supscriser. 

The organs of the brain and body can be improved by ex- 
ercise. They may be invigorated or excited by stimu- 
ants, but not improved by any other means than exercise, 
and that of a normal and healthy character. The laws of 
temperance and industry are the means, and happiness the 
end. 





B. A. You ought to have been educated with reference 
to the cultivation of the organs of Memory and Observation, 
and less by an address to reflection mefely. The best book 
we have, and probably the best that has been written on 
the cultivation of the organs of practical judgment and 
memory is “Fowier on Memory,” which we send you, 
as the best work for the development of your mind. 


Mrs. P. W. Davis, President of the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, has prepared a work of eighty pages, giving a com- 
plete account of what was said and done at this convention, 
Letters from distinguished men and women, relating to the 
subject, are included in this report. To those who doubt 
the capacity of women we recommend this interesting docu- 
ment. 


M.M.J. Never mind those who rail against Phrenology 
without knowing anything about it. Every new truth, from 
the days of Gallileo to this hour, have been equally opposed 
by men reputed for wisdom; but truth asks no favors of 
the bigot who shuts his eyes and fights if% Coming genera” 
tions will pity their ignorance and folly. We have just pub~ 
lished a little work by J. Patterson, called “Innovation EN~ 
TITLED TO A CANDID HEARING,” which, besides containing 
a fund of valuable historical matter, shows up this class ot 
disbelievers in the true light. You would do well to obtain 
and lend it to them. 


P.S. R., of Ky. Instead of publishing anything relative 
to Professor Webster, we prefer to let his name and memory 
sleep forever in quiet; nor could we publish his develop- 
ments if we would, as no authentic likeness or bust of him 
exists. 

B.J. Your article is too local in its application, Our 
readers are wide spread, from Canada to California, and we 
desire articles only of universal interest. 


R. L., of Preston. If you will inform us in what State 
you reside, we will comply with your wishes. 

J.R.McC. If you will give us your address, which you 
failed to do in your letter, we will answer your inquiry, 


J.G.M. A long course of right mental action will im- 
prove. elevate, and refine the whole man—physically and 
mentally. 


T. H. F., Va. We do intend to visit your State, profes- 
sionally, ere long. At present, we are occupied in other 
fields. Until we can be with you in person, our publica- 
tions must suffice, 


Pew Publications. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By AcueTa Domestica. Beauti- 
fully Ilustrated. New York: J. 8. Redfieki. 

We have been laboring in our quiet way for a number 
of years, as our readers very well know, to cultivate a taste 
for reading which should be elevated above the Magazine 
love tales, novels abounding in sickly sentimentalities, 
French morals, and exaggerated and mutilated pictures of 
life in its most hideous phases, and we hail with no little 
satisfaction the publication of the book with the above title, 
published by our neighbor Redfield, as an ally worthy the 
highest consideration. “ Episodes of Insect Life,” gentle 
reader, is a bouk which, to our mind, far exceeds in interest 
any book on Natural History we have ever read. Full of 
freshness, of facts, of fancies, and abounding in the poetry 
of her subject, the fair authoress—for we see it stated in the 
English Magazines that the work is the production of a 
lady—luxuriates among lady-birds, crickets, moths, aphides, 
caterpillars, gnats, &c., &c., till we are fairly carried away 
with the charms with which she invests her subject, and 
resolve to get our bait boxesand other appliances together, 
and start offon an entomological i The 
in which the publisher has performed his part of the work, 
affords abundant evidence that he is over head and ears in 
love with his subject—a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the American press. : 
The signs of the times, comprising a history of the Spirit- 

Rappings in Cincinnati, and other places, with notes of 

Clairvoyant Revealments. By W.T. Coecsnatt. 

















Copies of this work have been sent us on sale. Price 
25 cts, mailable. 
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A, Green's pasvs, No. I., on Gambling Houses in New York. 
man-street. 


New Y J. H. Green, 24 Beek: 


This is a neat 12mo. of 96 pages, and shows in glaring 


i 
/ po won and deeds of darkness perpetrated by those 


who have become hardened in this most appalling vice. It 


should be read by all who are the least inclined to tamper 


with the allurements and insane exhiliration of this crying 
sin, which is becoming so rife in this age. As the author is 
himself a reformed gambler he ought to know every rope 
in the piratical ship of gambling—which fact invests his 
account of its practices and evils with much interest. 

The Student: A Family Miscellany and Monthly School 

Reader. [See advertisement for terms.) 

This is the most valuable and instructive periodical for 
the young with which we are acquainted. It is all and 
even more than its title indicates, and we most cordially 
recommend it to every parent who would have his children 
love useful reading. Weare happy to know that it has 
already gained a wide popularity, and is rapidly extending 
its beneficial influence among the youth of our land. 

The Great Met is, or New York Almanac for 1851. 

New York: H. Wilson, 49 Ann-street. 

This Annual has again made its appearance in its usual 
neat style. Besides an almanac and diary for the year, it 
contains a bird’s-eye view of the city, with cuts and descrip- 
tions of the principal public buildings, corporations of the 
city, police, banks, insurance companies, churches, &c., &c. 
It contains a great deal of information for the price, which 
is only 25 cents. 

An Introductory Lecture, delivered before the Class, at the 


opening of the Femal: Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
By J.5. Lonesnore, M. D. 


An octavo pamphlet, with twenty-eight pages, containing 
an interesting di , on an int ing subject. Of course 
the author devotes a portion of his space to the recommegg 
dation of Female Midwifery, and to the importance of Fe- 
male Medical Education. 


Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph. This interesting monthly, 
devoted to the alphabet of sounds, and the writing and 
printing reform, is still struggling on, under the guidance of 
its enterprising and indefatigable editor and proprietor. 
It is doing good service in a great and good work, than which 
none other relating to the English language is more important. 
Success to all sorts of Telegraphs, and this one in particular. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Tae Terms for advertising in this Journal will be as fol- 
lows :—For a full one month, $40; for one column, 
$15 ; for half a column, $3; for a quarter of a column, $5. 
For jess than a quarter of a column twenty cents a line. 

No advertisements of an improper character will be ad- 
mitted, and but a limited number of any kind. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


AGENCIES FoR OUR PeriopicaLs.—The PHRrenoLoeicaL 
JournaL, the Water Cure Journat, and the Strupent. 
Each of which are published monthly at One Dotuar a 

ear in advance. publications are universally popu- 
ar, and have a wider circulation than any other scientific 
periodicals in this or any other country, yet they are sus- 
ceptible of a tenfold wider circulation. Many young men 
are now doing a large business in obtaining subscribers for 
them; but there is ample room in the United States for 
hundreds more. Persons desi toe in this business, 
or in connection with the sale of our books, may send us a 
suitabie reference, we will forward a certificate of agency, 
together with the terms of commission. Please ress, 
og Fow ers anp Wetts, No, 131 Nassau-street, New 

ork. 


In Press, Tea anv Corre; their Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effects on the Human S By Dr. WittiaM 
A. Atcorr. Anew edition of this work will be priated, 
and ready for delivery on or before the 10th of June, 
[ t month.] The publishers have reduced the price of 
this very useful little book, and now offer it to the public 
at 121-2 centsacopy. It may be sent by mail, at a trifling 
cost for postage. A post-paid, FowLers anp WELLS, 
New York. 


New Yor« Commission Acency.—The undersigned have 
made arrangements to import from Europe, by every 
steamer, Pustications of every description. 

They will also fill orders for Stations ry—including every 

of Wri En Gold and Pens, 
wat 


ri Sealing Wax, Wafers, Cards, and all other 
useful articles. Country Merchants, Post-masiers, School 





; 


Teachers, as well as Families, will be supplied at the lowest 

wholesale less a small commission, to defray ex- 

— for packing and shipping.—Fow.ers & We 1s, 131 
assaurst., N. Y. 


A New Invention.~—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 
———— to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
etter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluable for its con- 
venience and utility. It needs only to be seen and used to 
be Le mage nay | e principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Riexts, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 

end Cities, will be sold mop reasonable terms, 
so that the purchaser with proper ustry and perseve- 
rance, may secure & pecuniary fortune, 

Every person who a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement, For further information, etivens B. For- 
BusnH, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 


Tae Srvpent: A Famity MiscetLany and MonTuiy 
Reaper. N. A. Carxins, Editor. The Student is published 
monthly, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, and 
intended to supply FAMILIEs and scnoots with valuable 
reading, combining interest with instruction, and so ar- 

as to be aDAPTED To ALL. It is, in every respect, 
a Famity Paper, and is the only work of the kind pub- 
lished, that is ted to ALL THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY, 
and ALL READERS IN THE scHOOL. It is devoted to 
the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Improvement of 
Youth ; embracing the NATURAL SCIENCES, HISTORY, BIOG- 
RAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, MUSIC, DRAWING and PHONOG- 
RAPHY. 

It is illustrated by portraits and numerous other beautiful 
engravings, rendering more instructive and interesting the 
various subjects treated upon in its columns. 

A few pages are printed in large, in type, for children, 
and contain easy words and simple ideas, to instruct the 
child, and teach some moral lesson or fact*in nature. 

The Youth’s Department contains narratives which im- 
press valuable moral lessons relating to habits, conduct, 
etc.; also, travels, descriptions of animals, poetry, and 
articles on various scientific subjects, adapted to the capacity 
of the young. 

Several pages are devoted to articles from the pens of the 
Sana embracing the Natural Sciences, Biography, 

7 e 

Such a —— the Student presents in its monthly visits. 
It has a word of encouragement for atu who desire im- 
provement, from the Teacuer and the parent to the 
youngest pupil. 

Our enterprise is a novel one, and the plan of our work 
unlike any other that has ever been offered to the public; 
and our aim is to present the BEST FAMILY PERIODICAL IN 
AMERICA. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year. $1 00 | Eight copies, one year $6 00 
Fine, «40 | Fifteen © 10 00 


&” Sample numbers will be sent gratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, post-Pa1p, to 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st., New York. 
te Editors, Post-masters, Teachers, and Clergymen are 


_ authorized agents. 


N. B@—-Tue New Votume coMMENCED WITH May, 1851. 
A FEW OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Student is one of the most worthy and useful pub- 
lications that we receive, and contains a large amount of 
reading matter for $1 a year."—The Express, Lancaster, 


“The Student is unsu by anything we have ever 
seen, and is truly invaluable for children.”—American Citi- 
zen, Morrisville, Vt. 

“The editor of The Student devotes himself to his work 
with unwearied assiduity and research, and brings together 
in it an extent and variety of useful and entertaining matter, 
which makes it one of the =e best periodicals for family 
reading.”—The Independent, New York. 

“The Student is a little encyclopedia of knowledge for 
the young.”—Daily Telegraph, Jersey City. 


Crorainc. Immense Stock or Spring anp SuMMER 
Crioraine at Boots & Foster’s FasntonasLe CLoraine 
EsTaBLISHMENT, 27 CoURTLAND STREET, BETWEEN THE 
WesTern anv Mercuants’ Horer—Waoresare anp Re- 
Ta1t.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the 
and most desirable assortments of Serine and SummMER 
Ciorsine ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats; sack, business and 
office coats ; ts and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and patterns ; ge tee gly 9 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, &c. Also, 
a large assortment of blankets, and all the styles of clotk- 
ing suitable to the California trade, The manufacturi 


with every article requisite for a gentle- 





man’s wardrobe, equal in to the best custom 
work, and at half the capeuse. adie 

The Wholesale Department is at all t:ines su 
every of the most seasonable styles 


mae 
they are e 


at prices be- 
city. = 
ex 
as good as 
re nted. 
LL Surrs furnished to order at a few hours notice, and 


sent to an of the United States—J,. C. BOOTH 
i. L. Posten. my3t 


Srirno’s Ancirsry Lec—Made solely by Wm. SrLPHo, 
24 ng-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years ; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, nuw over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, Setrpno’s ArtiriciaL Hanp, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so that the wearer 
can open and shut the grasp, &c, Further applica- 
pm 1 paepasail or by letter, post paid, attended to.— 
my 


“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN.” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
no. 131 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied........ $1 00 
The Prenological Journal, monthly, a year.......... 100 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, Ulustrated........ 1 00 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. Boardman.......... 50 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenology, Illustrated ........ 5O 
Tilusirated Self-Instructor in Phrenology ..........-+ 2 
Popular Phrenology, Ilustrated ............. eocccce 25 
Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Mr. Pierpont.... 12 
Phrenological Guide for Students... ......+++.++++++ 
Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology ...........+ 
Phrenological Chart, for Phrenologists .............. 
Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, for 1851. ........ 


WORES ON EDUCATION. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character ...........- 
Education Founded on the Nature of Man.......... 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement ............- 
The Student and Family Miscellany, monthly... .... 
Familiar Lessons on Astronomy, Illustrated. .... 
Botany for all Classes, Illustrated........... 
Also, all approved works on Water-Cure, 


{3 Erruer or turse worxs may be ordered, and 
received by return of the rinsT malL, at a trifling expense 
for postage. Please inclose the amount in a letter, and 

Address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


————ae 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, PUBLISHERS, 
131 Nassav-Sr., New Yorx. 











CONTENTS FORJUNE. 


Constructiveness......... T2i\New Principles of Reform.137 
Using the Rod on Child’n. 122) EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
Animal Phrenology, No. 6.123 Mining in California .....138 
King Henry VIIl.........124 Lynch Law in California..138 
Moral Cultare.. . 126 


26 Farming in California.....138 
nm of California. .139 
Tho’ts for a Young Man.. 127/Gaie on the Lakes........139 


1128'S. Carolina Convention... .139 
Barnum’s Caravan..... 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


THE PHRENOLOGIOCAL JOURNAL 
Is'‘published in New York on the first of each month. It is 


devoted to Science, Lirerature, and Generat InTevu- 
GENCE. 


TO REFORM AND PERFECT THE RACE, 
To teach man his duties to himself, his neighbor, his chil- 
dren, and his God—to teach him his capabilities, and how 
to make the most of them—his faulis, and how to correct 
them—to teach him that 


HAPPINESS FLOWS FROM OBEDIENCE 
To all the laws of our nature, and how to understand and 
obey thuse laws so as to secure the highest physical and 
mental well-being, will be the main object of the Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY 
Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated 
with portraits of the virtuous and the vicious, and its doc- 
trines appliedto the » practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 
Or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, 
amply illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to 
all; our motto being “ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 

HOME EDUCATION 
Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of know- 
ledge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge 
of her important duties. 
YOUNG MEN 

Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. 
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FROM JULY, 1851, TO JULY, 1852. 


DEVOTED TO 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy one year.. $1 00 | Ten copies one year .. $7 00 
Five copies one year.. 400 | Twenty copiesone year 10 00 
{2 Sample numbers will be sent enatis when desired. 
Please address all letters, post-paip, to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Curnton Hatt, Vo. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 














OPINIONS OF THE P 


We consider it the most valuable publication issued from 
the American press. It certainly gives more matter of a 
scientific character for the price, than any other work in the 
United States—no man who is rearing a family should fail 
to secure for their use a copy of it.—Kosciuske (Ja.) Repud. 


/ xo scientific journal has ever acquired such an unbounded 


yf popularity as this, Its able and deeply interesting articles 
upon Phrenology and kindred sciences, are read and ponder- 

| ed by the million. Its inestimable value as a demonstrator of 
the Science of Man, is fully appreciated by those who care- 
fully peruse its pages, and we hesitate not to say that its 
influence for good is beyond all calculation. A cheaper 
and better publication cannot be found. Subscribe for it. 
—Portage Co. (O.) Whig. 


How the publishers can afford to get up such a valuable 
and interesting publication, each number containing 24 
pages, at $1 a year, we can’t imagine. A single number is 
almost worth the money. A person reading this work will 
learn two very important things, of which too many men 
are entirely ignorant, namely, what they are made of and 
how to live.— Easton (Pa.) Argus. 


/ Five or six years ago we used to be a constant reader of 
| the Journal, and since that time we find it has been very 
| materially improved. f all the monthlies it is the leading 
| advocate of reform, and taking into consideration its price 
\ and value it is altogether the cheapest.— Literary Casket. 

It presents a rich treat for readers who have any desire 
for important information. We almost wish that every 
family was compelled to have one of these journals in their 
house. It would be the cheapest way of “educating the 
people ” in many important matters, that could be devised. 
—Providence Evening Mirror. 








It would almost seem to be an act of supererogation on 
our part to attempt a description of it—it must be seen and 
read to appreciate it properly. From its past reputation 
we are assured of its future success. No Library is complete 
without it.—Catoctin (Md.) Whig. 


The object of this work is to unfold to man the duties he 
owes to the Creator, to his neighbor, and to himse@& And 
this is done on such general principles as incidentally to 
give the reader a knowledge of almost everything. We 

cheerfully recommend the work to the public.—Ohio 
mes. 


We are confident we shall do a good service to our 
readers in recommending to them this work. The tendency 
of it is of the most beneficial and moral kind.— Portsm. Ing. 


/ Tae Parenotoeicat Journat.—No man can arise from 

/ its peg&sal without becoming a wiser and a better man. It 

aims not only to promulgate the principles of phrenological 

science and reform, but to diffuse intelligence among all 

classes. It should grace every counting-room, office, parlor, 
shop in the land.— Syracuse Standard. 


Tue Parexotocicat Journnat has a plenty of lively 
readable matter, and may justly be styled “ metaphysics 
made easy.” It often cutsa Gordian knot with its sharp 
edge, which the scientific “abstractionists” have puzzled 
over for ages without success.—New York Tribune. 


common sense knowledge to their readers than does this.— 
Vinn Arbor (Mich.) Paper. 

The publishers spare no pains in getting up a fine paper. 
We hope it will increase and extend its influence over the 
whole country.—Cattaraugus Chronicle. 


| Few periodicals in the world convey more wholesome 





ENGRAVINGS 
To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more 
and b iful than formerly, will commend this 
volume to all readers. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy 
of the face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, 
expression, and natural language, will be presented, and 
explained in an interesting and attractive manner. 


MAGNETISM 


Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interest- 
ing Psychological facts which seem to open to the world a 
new field of interest in the empire of mind. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intel- 
ligence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new 
feature. 





THE MECHANIC, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an 
instructive and vaiuable companion. The publishers are 
determined to make the Journal worthy of this progressive 
age, and one of the most welcome and useful family 
periodicals in our country. 

TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 

Every individual who is interested in human progress 
and in the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to 
aid in extending the circulation of this Journal everywhere 
throughout the land. 


RESS. 


No other scientific paper has a tithe of its variety. Almost 
everything good connected with the science of man is em- 
braced in it, and ably treated in its columns.—Old Colony 
Memorial. 


The Journal has a circulation already of nearly 30,000, and 
well does it deserve this evidence of popular appreciation. 
—Salem (O.) Bugle. 


The number before us is worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price for the year.—4dlabama Beacon. 


The Journal is burthened with a variety of the most use- 
ful and interesting matter. To form an idea of the richness 
of this work it should be seen and read. Whoever does so 
will subscribe for it—Southern Advocate. ° 


The Journal is better worth its price than any publication 
we know of.—Sheboygan Mercury. 


It is the best Reform Magazine on the Continent.— West 
Liberty Banner. 


This is decidedly the best Journal we know of for 
ion of a family. — Maryland Banner of Liberty. 


We doubt if there is another work of equal value pub- 
lished anywhere for the price.— Portland Transcript. 


We cordially commend the Journal to popular patronage. 
—Fall River News. 

The postage on this Journal after the Ist of July, under 
the new law, will be—within 50 miles 5 cents a year, 300 
miles 10 cents, 1,000 miles 15 cents, between 2,000 and 4,000 
miles 25 cents. 














